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SIR GIBBIE. 


CHAPTER I. 
DONAL’S LODGING. 


ONAL had not accompanied Mr. Sclater and 
his ward, as he generally styled him, to 

the city, but continued at the Mains until 
another herd-boy should be found to take his 
place. All were sorry to part with him, but no 
one desired to stand in the way of his good 
fortune by claiming his service to the end of 
his half-year. It was about a fortnight after 
Gibbie’s departure when he found himself free. 
His last night he spent with his parents on 
Glashgar, and the next morning set out in 
the moonlight to join the coach, with some cakes 
and a bit of fresh butter tied up in a cotton 
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handkerchief. He wept at leaving them, nor 
was too much excited with the prospect before 
him to lay up his mother’s parting words in 
his heart, For it is not every son that will not 
learn of his mother. He who will’not goes to 
the school of Gideon. Those last words of 
Janet to her Donal were, “Noo, min’ yer no a 
win’le strae (a straw dried on its root), but a 
growin’ stalk ’at maun luik till’ts corn.” 

When he reached the spot appointed, there 
already was the cart from the Mains, with his 
kist containing all his earthly possessions. They 
did not half fill it, and would have tumbled 
about in the great chest, had not the bounty of 
Mistress Jean complemented its space with pro- 
visions—a cheese, a bag of oatmeal, some oat- 
cakes, and a pound or two of the best butter in 
the world ; for now that he was leaving them, a 
herd-boy no more, but a colliginer, and going to 
be a gentleman, it was right to be liberal. The 
box, whose ponderosity was unintelligible to its 
owner, having been hoisted, amid the smiles of 
the passengers, to the mid region of the roof of 
the coach, Donal clambered after it, and took, 
for the first time io his life, his place behind 
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four horses—to go softly rushing through the 
air towards endless liberty. It was to the 
young poet an hour of glorious birth—in which 
there seemed nothing too strange, nothing but 
what should have come. I fancy, when they 
die, many will find themselves more at home 
than ever they were in this world. But Donal 
is not the subject of my story, and I must not 
spend upon him. I will only say that his feel- 
ings on this grand occasion were the less satis- 
factory to himself, that, not being poet merely, 
but philosopher as well, he sought to understand 
them : the mere poet, the man-bird, would have 
been content with them in themselves. But if 
he who is both does not rise above both by 
learning obedience, he will have a fine time of 
it between them. 

The streets of the city at length received 
them with noise and echo. At the coach-office 
Mr. Sclater stood waiting, welcomed him with 
dignity rather than kindness, hired a porter 
with his truck whom he told where to take the 
chest, said Sir Gilbert would doubtless call on 
him the next day, and left him with the porter. 

It was a cold afternoon, the air half mist, half 
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twilight. Donal followed the rattling, bumping 
truck over the stones, walking close behind it, 
almost in the gutter. They made one turning, 
went a long way through the narrow, some- 
times crowded Widdiehill, and stopped. The 
man opened a door, returned to the truck, and 
began to pull the box from it. Donal gave him 
effective assistance, and they entered with it 
between them. There was just light enough 
from a tallow candle with a wick like a red-hot 
mushroom, to see that they were in what ap- 
peared to Donal a house in most appalling dis- 
order, but was in fact a furniture shop. The 
porter led the way up a dark stair, and Donal 
followed with his end of the trunk. At the top 
was a large room, into which the last of the day 
glimmered through windows covered with the 
smoke and dust of years, showing this also full 
of furniture, chiefly old. A lane through the 
furniture led along the room to a door at the 
other end. To Donal’s eyes it looked a dreary 
place; but when the porter opened the other 
door, he saw a neat little room with a curtained 
bed, a carpeted floor, a fire burning in the grate, 
a kettle on the hob, and the table laid for tea: 
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this was like a bit of a palace, for he had never 
in his life even looked into such a chamber. 
The porter set down his end of the chest, said 
“Guid nicht to ye,” and walked out, leaving 
the door open. 

Knowing nothing about towns and the ways 
of them, Donal was yet a little surprised that 
there was nobody to receive him. He ap- 
proached the fire, and sat down to warm him- 
self, taking care not to set his hobnailed shoes 
on the grandeur of the little hearthrug. <A few 
moments and he was startled by a slight noise, 
as of suppressed laughter. He jumped up. 
One of the curtains of his bed was strangely 
agitated. Out leaped Gibbie from behind it, 
and threw his arms about him. 

“Eh, cratur! ye gae me sic a fleg!” said 
Dona]. “But, losh! they hae made a gentle- 
man o’ ye aready!” he added, holding him at 
arm’s length, and regarding him with wonder 
and admiration. 

A notable change had indeed passed upon 
Gibbie, mere externals considered, in that fort- 
night. He was certainly not so picturesque as 
before, yet the alteration was entirely delightful 
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to Donal. Perhaps he felt it gave a good hope 
for the future of his own person. Mrs. Sclater 
had had his hair cut ; his shirt was of the whitest 
of linen, his necktie of the richest of black silk, 
his clothes were of the newest cut and best pos- 
sible fit, and his boots perfect: the result was 
altogether even to her satisfaction. In one 
thing only was she foiled: she could not get 
him to wear gloves. He had put on a pair, but 
found them so miserably uncomfortable that, in 
merry wrath, he pulled them off on the way > 
home, and threw them—“ The best kid!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sclater—over the Pearl Bridge. 
Prudently fearful of over-straining her influence, 
she yielded for the present, and let him go 
without. 

Mr. Sclater also had hitherto exercised pru- 
dence in his demands upon Gibbie—not that he 
desired anything less than unlimited authority 
with him, but, knowing it would be hard to en- 
force, he sought to establish it by a gradual 
tightening of the rein, a slow encroachment of 
law upon the realms of disordered license. He 
had never yet refused to do anything he re- 
quired of him, had executed entirely the tasks 
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he set him, was more than respectful, and al- 
ways ready; yet somehow Mr. Sclater could 
never feel that the lad was exactly obeying 
him. He thought it over, but could not under- 
stand it, and did not like it, for he was fond of 
authority. Gibbie in fact did whatever was 
required of him from his own delight in meet- 
ing the wish expressed, not from any sense of 
duty or of obligation to obedience. The minister 
had no perception of what the boy was, and 
but a very small capacity for appreciating what 
was best in him, and had a foreboding suspicion 
that the time would come when they would differ. 
He had not told him that he was going to 
meet the coach, but Gibbie was glad to learn 
from Mrs. Sclater that such was his intention, 
for he preferred meeting Donal at his lodging. 
He had recognized the place at once from the 
minister's mention of it to his wife, having 
known the shop and its owner since ever he 
could remember himself. He loitered near until 
he saw Donal arrive, then crept after him and 
the porter up the stair, and when Donal sat 
down by the fire, got into the room and behind 
the curtain. | 
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The boys had then a jolly time of it. They 
made their tea, for which everything was 
present, and ate as boys know how, Donal en- 
joying the rarity of the white bread of the city, 
Gibbie, who had not tasted oatmeal since he 
came, devouring “mother’s cakes.” When they 
had done, Gibbie, who had learned much since 
he came, looked about the room till he found a 
bell-rope, and pulled it, whereupon the oddest- 
looking old woman, not a hair altered from 
what Gibbie remembered her, entered, and, with 
friendly chatter, proceeded to remove the tray. 
Suddenly something arrested her, and she be- 
gan to regard Gibbie with curious looks; in a 
moment she was sure of him, and a torrent of 
exclamations and reminiscences and appeals 
followed, which lasted, the two lads now laugh- 
ing, now all but crying, for nearly an hour, 
while, all the time, the old woman kept doing 
and undoing about the hearth and the tea table. 
Donal asked many questions about his friend, 
and she answered freely, except as often as one 
approached his family, when she would fall 
silent, and bustle about as if she had not heard. 
Then Gibbie would look thoughtful and strange 
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and a little sad, and a far-away gaze would 
come into his eyes, as if he were searching for 
his father in the other world. 

When the good woman at length left them, 
they uncorded Donal’s kist, discovered the cause 
of its portentous weight, took out everything, 
put the provisions in a cupboard, arranged the 
few books, and then sat down by the fire for 
“a read” together. 

The hours slipped away; it was night; and 
still they sat and read. It must have been 
after ten o'clock when they heard footsteps 
coming through the adjoining room; the door 
opened swiftly; in walked Mr. Sclater, and 
closed it behind him. His look was angry— 
severe enough for boys caught card-playing, 
or drinking, or reading something that was not 
divinity on a Sunday. Gibbie had absented 
himself without permission, had stayad away 
for hours, had not returned even when the 
hour of worship arrived; and these were sins 
against the respectability of his house which 
no minister like Mr. Sclater could pass by. 
It mattered nothing what they were doing! 


it was all one when it got to midnight! then it 
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became revelling, and was sinful and dangerous, 
vulgar and ungentlemanly, giving the worst 
possible example to those beneath them! What 
could their landlady think?—the very first 
night ?—and a lodger whom he had recom- 
mended? Such was the sort of thing with 
which Mr. Sclater overwhelmed the two boys. 
Donal would have pleaded in justification, or at 
least excuse, but he silenced him peremptorily. 
I suspect there had been some difference be- 
tween Mrs. Sclater and him just before he left: 
how otherwise could he have so entirely for- 
gotten his wise resolves anent Gibbie’s gradual 
subjugation ? 

When first he entered, Gibbie rose with his 
usual smile of greeting, and got him a chair. 
But he waved aside the attention with indig- 
nant indifference, and went on with his foolish 
reproof—unworthy of record except for Gibbie’s 
following behaviour. Beaten down by the sud- 
denness of the storm, Donal had never risen 
from his chair, but sat glowering into the fire. 
He was annoyed, vexed, half-ashamed; with 
that readiness of the poetic nature to fit itself 


to any position, especially one suggested by an 
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unjust judgment, he felt, with the worthy par- 
son thus storming at him, almost as if guilty in 
everything laid to their joint charge. Gibbie 
on his feet looked the minister straight in the 
face. His smile of wélcome, which had sud- 
denly mingled itself with bewilderment, gradu- 
ally faded into one of concern, then of pity, and 
by degrees died away altogether, leaving in its 
place a look of question. More and more 
settled his countenance grew, while all the 
time he never took his eyes off Mr. Sclater’s, 
until its expression at length was that of piti- 
ful unconscious reproof, mingled with sympa- 
thetic shame. He had never met anything like 
this before. Nothing low like this—for all in- 
justice, and especially all that sort of thing 
which Janet called “dingin’ the motes wi’ the 
beam,” is eternally low—had Gibbie seen in the 
holy temple of Glashgar! He had no way of 
understanding or interpreting it save by calling 
to his aid the sad knowledge of evil, gathered 
in his earliest years. Except in the laird and 
Fergus and the gamekeeper, he had not, since 
fleeing from Lucky Croale’s houff, seen a trace 


of unreasonable anger in any one he knew. 
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Robert or Janet had never scolded him. He 
might go and come as he pleased. The night 
was sacred as the day in that dear house. His 
father, even when most overcome by the wicked 
thing, had never scolded him! 

The boys remaining absolutely silent, the 
minister had it all his own way. But before he 
had begun to draw to a close, across the blind- 
ing mists of his fug-breeding wrath he began 
to be aware of the shining of two heavenly 
lights, the eyes, namely, of the dumb boy fixed 
upon him. They jurred him a little in his on- 
ward course; they shook him as if with a 
doubt; the feeling undefined slowly grew to a 
notion, first obscure, then plain: they were eyes 
of reproof that were fastened upon his! At 
the first suspicion, his anger flared up more 
fierce than ever; but it was the flare of a 
doomed flame; slowly the rebuke told, was 
telling ; the self-satisfied in-the-rightness—a very 
different thing from righteousness—of the man 
was sinking before the innocent difference of 
the boy; he began to feel awkward, he hesi- 
tated, he ceased: for the moment Gibbie, un- 


consciously, had conquered ; without knowing 
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it, he was the superior of the two, and Mr. 
Sclater had begun to learn that he could never 
exercise authority over him. But the worldly- 
wise man will not seem to be defeated even 
where he knows he is. If he do give in, he 
will make it look as if it came of the proper 
motion of his own placable goodness. After a 
slight pause, the minister spoke again, but with 
the changed tone of one who has had an 
apology made to him, whose anger is appeased, 
and who therefore acts the Neptune over the 
billows of his own sea. That was the way he 
would slide out of it. 

“ Donal Grant,” he said, “you had better go 
to bed at once, and get fit for your work to- 
morrow. I will go with you to call upon the 
principal. Take care you are not out of the 
way when I come for you.—Get your cap, Sir 
Gilbert, and come. Mrs. Sclater was already 
very uneasy about you when [ left her.” 

Gibbie took from his pocket the little ivory 
tablets Mrs. Sclater had given him, wrote the 
following words, and handed them to the 
minister : 

“Dear sir, I am going to slepe this night 
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with Donal. The bed is bigg enuf for 2. Good 
night, sir.” 

For a moment the minister’s wrath seethed 
again. Like a volcano, however, that has sent 
out a puff of steam, but holds back its lava, he 
thought better of it: here was a chance of 
retiring with grace—in well conducted retreat, 
instead of headlong rout. 

‘Then be sure you are home by lesson-time,” 
he said. “Donal can come with you. Good 
night. Mind you don’t keep each other 
awake.” 

Donal said “Good night, sir,’ and Gibbie 
gave him a serious and respectful nod. He 
left the room, and the boys turned and looked 
at each other. Donal’s countenance expressed 
an indignant sense of wrong, but Gibbie’s re- 
vealed a more profound concern. He stood 
motionless, intent on the receding steps of the 
minister. The moment the sound of them 
ceased, he darted soundless after him. Donal, 
who from Mr. Sclater’s reply had understood 
what Gibbie had written, was astonished, and 
starting to his feet followed him. By the time 
he reached the door, Gibbie was past the second 
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lamp, his shadow describing a huge half-circle 
around him, as he stole from lamp to lamp after 
the minister, keeping always a lamp-post still 
between them. When the minister turned a 
corner, Gibbie made a soundless dart to it, and 
peeped round, lingered a moment looking, then 
followed again. On and on went Mr. Sclater, 
and on and on went Gibbie, careful constantly 
not to be seen by him; and on and on went 
Donal, careful to be seen of neither. They 
went a long way as he thought, for to the 
country boy distance between houses seemed 
much greater than between dykes or hedges. 
At last the minister went up the steps of a hand- 
some house, took a key from his pocket, and 
opened the door. From some impulse or other, 
as he stepped in, he turned sharp round, and 
saw Gibbie. 

‘Come in,” he said, in a loud authoritative 
tone, probably taking the boy’s appearance for 
the effect of repentance and a desire to return 
to his own bed. 

Gibbie lifted his cap, and walked quietly on 
towards the other end of Daur-street. Donal 


dared not follow, for Mr. Sclater stood between, 
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looking out. Presently however the door shut 
with a great bang, and Donal was after Gibbie 
like a hound. But Gibbie had turned a corner, 
and was gone from his sight. Donal turned a 
corner too, but it was a wrong corner. Con- 
cluding that Gibbie had turned another corner 
ahead of him, he ran on and on, in the vanish- 
ing hope of catching sight of him again; but he 
was soon satisfied he had lost him,—nor him 
only, but himself as well, for he had not the 
smallest idea how to return, even as far as the 
minister's house. It rendered the matter consider- 
ably worse that, having never heard the name of 
the street where he lodged but once—when the 
minister gave direction to the porter, he had 
utterly forgotten it. So there he was, out in 
the night, astray in the streets of a city of 
many tens of thousands, in which he had never 
till that day set foot—never before having been 
in any larger abode of men than a scattered 
village of thatched roofs. But he was not 
tired, and so long as a man is not tired, he can 
do well, even in pain. But a city is a dreary 
place at night, even to one who knows his way 


in it—much drearier to one lost—in some re- 
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spects drearier than a heath—except there be 
old mine-shafts in it. 

“Jt’s as gien a’ the birds o’ a country had 
creepit intil their bit eggs again, an’ the day 
was left bare o’ sang!” said the poet to himself 
as he walked. Night amongst houses was a 
new thing to him. Night on the hillsides and 
in the fields he knew well; but this was like a 
place of tombs—what else, when all were dead 
for the night? The night is the world’s grave- 
yard, and the cities are its catacombs. He re- 
peated to himself all his own few ballads, then 
repeated them aloud as he walked, indulging 
the fancy that he had a long audience on each 
side of him; but he dropped into silence the 
moment any night-wanderer appeared. Pre- 
sently he found himself on the shore of the 
river, and tried to get to the edge of the water ; 
but it was low tide, the lamps did not throw 
much light so far, the moon was clouded, he 
got among logs and mud, and regained the 
street bemired, and beginning to feel weary. 
He was saying to himself what ever was he to 
do all the night long, when round a corner a 
little way off came a woman. It was no use 
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asking counsel of her, however, or of anyone, 
he thought, so long as he did not know even 
the name of the street he wanted—a street 
which as he walked along it had seemed inter- 
minable. The woman drew near. She was 
rather tall, erect in the back, but bowed in the 
shoulders, with fierce black eyes, which were all 
that he could see of her face, for she had a little 
tartan shawl over her head, which she held 
together with one hand, while in the other she 
carried a basket. But those eyes were enough 
to make him fancy he must have seen her be- 
fore. They were just passing each other, under 
a lamp, when she looked hard at him, and 
stopped. 

“Man,” she said, “I hae set e’en upo’ your 
face afore |” 

“Gien that be the case,” answered Donal, 
““ ye set e’en upo’ ’t again.” 

“ Whaur come ye frae?” shé asked. 

“That's what I wad fain speir mysel’,” he 
replied. “But, wuman,” he went on, “I fancy 
I hae set e’en upo’ your een afore—I canna 


weel say for yer face. Whaur come ye frae ?” 
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“Ken ye a place they ca’—Daurside?” she 
rejoined. 

“Daurside’s a gey lang place,” answered 
Donal; “an’ this maun be aboot the tae en’ o’’t, 
Tm thinkin’.” 

-“Ye’re no far wrang there,” she returned ; 
“an’ ye hae a gey glee tongue? yer heid for a 
laad frae Daurside.” 

“YT never b’ard ’at tongues war cuttit shorter 
there nor ither gaits,” said Donal; “ but I didna 
mean ye ony offence.” 

“ There’s nane ta’en, nor like to be,” answered 
the woman.—“ Ken ye a place they ca’ Mains o’ 
Glashruach ?” 

As she spoke she let go her shawl, and it 
opened from her face like two curtains. 

“Lord! it’s the witch-wife!”’ cried Donal, 
retreating a pace in his astonishment. 

The woman burst into a great laugh, a hard, 
unmusical, but not unmirthful laugh. 

“Ay!” she said, “ was that hoo the fowk wad 
hae’t o’ me ?” 

“It wasna muckle won’er, efter ye cam wydin’ 
throu’ watter yairds deep, an’ syne gaed doon 
the spate on a bran’er.” 
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“Weel, it was the maddest thing!” she re- 
turned, with another laugh which stopped 
abruptly. ““—I wadna dee the like again to 
save my life. But the Michty cairried me 
throu’.—An’ hoo’s wee Sir Gibbie?—Come in— 
I dinna ken yer name—but we’re jist at the 
door o' my bit garret. Come quaiet ‘up the 
stair, an’ tell me a’ aboot it.” 

“Weel, I wadna be sorry to rist a bit, for I 
hae tint mysel’ a’thegither, an’ I’m some tiret,” 
answered Donal. “I but left the Mains the- 
streen.” | 

«Come in an’ walcome; an’ whan ye'’re ristit, 
an’ Tm rid o’ my basket, I'll sune pit ye 7 the 
gait o’ hame.” 

Donal was too tired, and too glad to be once 
more in the company of a human being, to 
pursue further explanation at present. He fol- 
lowed her, as quietly as he could, up the dark 
stair. When she struck a light, he saw a little 
garret-room—better than decently furnished, it 
seemed to the youth from the hills, though his 
mother would have thought it far from tidy. 
The moment the woman gota candle lighted, 
she went to a cupboard, and brought thence a 
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bottle and a glass. When Donal declined the 
whisky she poured out, she seemed disappoint- 
ed, and setting down the glass, let it stand. 
But when she had seated herself, and begun to 
relate her adventures in quest of Gibbie, she 
drew it towards her, and sipped as she talked. 
Some day she would tell him, she said, the 
whole story of her voyage on the brander, 
which would make him laugh; it made her 
laugh, even now, when it came back to her in 
her bed at night, though she was far enough 
from laughing at the time. Then she told him 
a great deal about Gibbie and his father. 

* An’ noo,” remarked Donal, “ he’ll be thinkin’ 
*t a’ ower again, as he rins aboot the toon this 
verra minute, luikin’ for me!” 

‘“‘ Dinna ye trible yersel’ aboot him,” said the 
woman. “ He kens the toon as weel’s ony rot- 
tan kens the drains o’ ’t.—But whaur div ye pit 
up ?” she added, “ for it’s time dacent fowk was 
gauin’ to their beds.” 

Donal explained that he knew neither the 
name of the street nor of the people where he 
was lodging. 

“Tell me this or that—something—onything 
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aboot the hoose or the fowk, or what they’re 
like, an’ it may be ’at I'll ken them,” she said. 

But scarcely had he begun his description of 
the house when she cried, 

“ Hoot, man! it’s at Lucky Murkison’s ye 
are, 1 the Wuddiehill. Come awa’, an’ I s’ tak 
ye hame in a jiffey.” 

So saying, she rose, took the candle, showed 
him down the stair, and followed. 

It was past midnight, and the moon was 
down, but the street-lamps were not yet extin- 
guished, and they walked along without any- 
thing to interrupt their conversation—chiefly 
about Sir Gibbie and Sir George. But perhaps 
if Donal had known the cause of Gibbie’s escape 
from the city, and that the dread thing had 
taken place in this woman’s house, he would 
not have walked quite so close to her. 

Poor Mistress Croale, however, had been no- 
wise to blame for that, and the shock it gave 
her had even done something to check the rate 
of her downhill progress. It let her see, with a 
lightning flash from the pit, how wide the rent 
now yawned between her and her former re- 


spectability. She continued, as we know, to 
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drink whisky, and was not unfrequently over- 
come by it; but in her following life as peddler, 
she measured her madness more; and, much in 
the open air and walking a great deal, with a 
basket sometimes heavy, her indulgence did 
her less physical harm; her temper recovered 
a little, she regained a portion of her self-com- 
mand; and at the close of those years of wan- 
dering, she was less of a ruin, both mentally 
and spiritually, than at their commencement. 
When she received her hundred pounds for 
the finding of Sir Gibbie, she rented a little 
shop in the gallery of the market, where she 
sold such things as she had carried about the 
country, adding to her stock, upon the likeli- 
hood of demand, without respect to unity either 
conventional or real, in the character of the 
wares she associated. The interest and respect- 
ability of this new start in life, made a little 
fresh opposition to the inroads of her besetting 
sin; so that now she did not consume as much 
whisky in three days as she did in one when 
she had her houf’ on the shore. Some people 
seem to have been drinking all their lives, of 


necessity getting more and more into the power 
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of the enemy, but without succumbing at a 
rapid rate, having even their times of uplifting 
and betterment. Mistress Croale’s complexion 
was a little clearer; her eyes were less fierce ; 
her expression was more composed; some of 
the women who like her had shops in the mar- 
ket, had grown a little friendly with her; and, 
which was of more valuable significance, she 
had come to be not a little regarded by the 
poor women of the lower parts behind the 
market, who were in the way of dealing with 
her. For the moment a customer of this class, 
and she had but few of any other, appeared at 
her shop, or covered stall, rather, she seemed 
In spirit to go outside the counter and buy with 
her, giving her the best counsel she had, now 
advising the cheaper, now the dearer of two 
articles; while now and then one could tell of 
having been sent by her to another shop, where, 
in the particular case, she could do better. A 
love of affairs, no doubt, bore a part in this 
peculiarity, but there is all the difference be- 
tween the two ways of embodying activity—to 
one’s own advantage only, and—to the advan- 


tage of one’s neighbour as well. For my part, 
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if I knew a woman behaved to her neighbours 
as Mistress Croale did to hers, were she the 
worst of drunkards in between, I could not help 
both‘respecting and loving her. Alas that such 
virtue Is so portentously scarce! There are so 
many that are sober for one that is honest! 
Deep are the depths of social degradation to 
which the clean, purifying light yet reaches, 
and lofty are the heights of social honour where 
yet the light is nothing but darkness. Any 
thoughtful person who knew Mistress Croale’s 
history, would have feared much for her, and 
hoped a little: her so-called fate was still un- 
decided. In the meantime she made a living, 
did not get into debt, spent an inordinate por- 
tion of her profits in drink, but had regained 
and was keeping up a kind and measure of 
respectability. 

Before they reached the Widdiehill, Donal, 
with the open heart of the poet, was full of 
friendliness to her, and rejoiced in the mis- 
chance that had led him to make her acquaint- 
ance. 

‘“‘ Ye ken, of coorse,” he happened to say, “ ’at 
Gibbie’s wi’ Maister Sclater ?” 
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“ Weel eneuch,” she answered. “TI hae seen 
him tee; but he’s a gran’ gentleman grown, an’ 
I wadna like to be affrontit layin’ claim till’s 
acquaintance,—walcome as he ance was to my 
hoose !” 

She had more reason for the doubt and _ hesi- 
tation she thus expressed than Donal knew. 
But his answer was none the less the true one 
as regarded his friend. 

“Ye little ken Gibbie,” he said, “ gien ye 
think that gait o ’im! Gang ye to the 
minister’s door and speir for ’im! He'll be doon 
the stair like a shot.—But ‘deed maybe he’s 
come back, an’’s i’ my chaumer the noo! Yel 
come up the stair an’ see ?” 

‘‘Na, I wunna dee that,” said Mistress Croale, 
who did not wish to face Mistress Murkison, 
well known to her in the days of her compara- 
tive prosperity. 

She pointed out the door to him, but herself 
stood on the other side of the way till she saw 
it opened by her old friend injher night-cap, and 
heard her make jubilee over his return. 

Gibbie had come home and gone out again to 
look for him, she said. 
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‘‘Weel,” remarked Donal, “there wad be 
sma guid in my gaein’ to luik for him. It 
wad be but the sheep gaein’ to luik for the 
shepherd.” 

“Ye’re richt there,” said his landlady. “A 
tint bairn sud aye sit doon an’ sit still.” 

“Weel, ye gang till yer bed, mem,” returned 
Donal. “Lat me see hoo yer door works, an’ 
Pll lat him in whan he comes.” 

Gibbie came within an hour, and all was 
well. They made their communications, of 
which Donal’s was far the more interesting, 


had their laugh over the affair, and went to 
bed. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE MINISTER’S DEFEAT: 


P\HE minister’s wrath, when he found he had 

been followed home by Gibbie who yet 
would not enter the house, instantly rose in 
redoubled strength. He was ashamed to report 
the affair to Mrs. Sclater just as it had passed. 
He was but a married old bachelor, and fancied 
he must keep up his dignity in the eyes of his 
wife, not having yet learned that, if aman be 
true, his friends and lovers will see to his 
dignity. So his anger went on smouldering 
all night long, and all through his sleep, with- 
out a touch of cool assuagement, and in the 
morning he rose with his temper very feverish. 
During breakfast he was gloomy, but would 
confess to no inward annoyance. What added 
to his unrest was, that, although he felt in- 
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sulted, he did not know what precisely the 
nature of the insult was. Even in his wrath he 
could scarcely set down Gibbie’s following of 
him to a glorying mockery of his defeat. 
Doubtless, for a man accustomed to deal with 
affairs, to rule over a parish—for one who 
generally had his way in the kirk-session, and 
to whom his wife showed becoming respect, 
it was scarcely fitting that the rude behaviour 
of an ignorant country dummy should affect 
him so much: he ought to have been above 
such injury? But the lad whom he go regard- 
ed, had first with his mere looks lowered him 
in his own eyes, then showed himself beyond 
the reach of his reproof by calmly refusing 
to obey him, and then become unintelligible 
by following him like a creature over whom 
surveillance was needful! The more he 
thought of this last, the more inexplicable 
it seemed to become, except on the notion 
of deliberate insult. And the worst was, that 
henceforth he could expect to have no power 
at all over the boy! If it was like this already, 
how would it be in the time to come? If, on 
the other hand, he were to re-establish his 
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authority at the cost of making the boy hate 
him, then, the moment he was of age, his be- 
haviour would be that of a liberated enemy: 
he would go straight to the dogs, and his 
money with him!—The man of influence and 
scheme did well to be annoyed. 

Gibbie made his appearance at ten o'clock, 
and went straight to the study, where at that 
hour the minister was always waiting him. He 
entered with his own smile, bending his head 
in morning salutation. The minister said 
“Good morning,” but gruffly, and without 
raising his eyes from the last publication of the 
Spalding Club. Gibbie seated himself in his 
usual place, arranged his book and slate, and 
was ready to commence—when the minister, 
having now summoned resolution, lifted his 
head, fixed his eyes on him, and said sternly— 

“Sir Gilbert, what was your meaning in 
following me, after refusing to accompany 
me?” 

Gibbie’s face flushed. Mr. Sclater believed 
he saw him for the first time ashamed of him- 


self; his hope rose; his courage grew; he 
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augured victory and a re-established throne: 
he gathered himself up in dignity, prepared to 
overwhelm him. But Gibbie showed no hesita- 
tion; he took his slate instantly, found his 
pencil, wrote, and handed the slate to the 
minister. There stood these words: 

‘‘T thougt you was drunnk.” 

Mr. Sclater started to his feet, the hand which 
held the offending document uplifted, his eyes 
flaming, his cheeks white with passion, and with 
the flat of the slate came down a great blow on 
the top of Gibbie’s head. Happily the latter 
was the harder of the two, and the former 
broke, flying mostly out of the frame. It took 
Gibbie terribly by surprise. Half-stunned, he 
started to his feet, and for one moment the 
wild beast which was in him as it is in every- 
body, rushed to the front of its cage. It would 
have gone ill then with the minister, had not as 
sudden a change followed; the very same in- 
stant, it was as if an invisible veil, woven of 
gracious air and odour and dew, had descended 
upon him; the flame of his wrath went out, 


quenched utterly; a smile of benignest com- 
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passion overspread his countenance; in his 
offender he saw only a brother. But Mr. 
Sclater saw no brother before him, for when 
Gibbie rose he drew back to better his position, 
and so doing made it an awkward one indeed. 
For it happened occasionally that, the study 
being a warm room, Mrs. Sclater, on a winter 
evening, sat there with her husband, whence 
it came that on the floor squatted a low foot- 
stool, subject to not unfrequent clerical impre- 
cation: when he stepped back, he trod on the 
edge of it, stumbled, and fell. Gibbie darted 
forward. A part of the minister’s body rested 
upon the stool, and its elevation made the first 
minovement necessary to rising rather difficult, so 
that he could not at once get off his back. 

What followed was the strangest act for a 
Scotch boy, but it must be kept in mind how 
limited were his means of expression. He 
jumped over the prostrate minister, who the 
next moment seeing his face bent over him from 
behind, and seized, like the gamekeeper, with 
suspicion born of his violence, raised his hands 
to defend himself, and made a blow at him. 
Gibbie avoided it, laid hold of his arms inside 
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each elbow, clamped them to the floor, kissed 
him on forehead and cheek, and began to help 
him up like a child. 

Having regained his legs, the minister stood 
for a moment, confused and half-blinded. The 
first thing he saw was a drop of blood stealing 
down Gibbie’s forehead. He was shocked at 
what he had done. In truth he had been 
frightfully provoked, but it was not for a 
clergyman so to avenge an insult, and as mere 
chastisement it was brutal. What would Mrs. 
Sclater say to it? The rascal was sure to 
make his complaint to her! And there too 
was his friend, the herd-lad, in the drawing- 
room with her! 

“Go and wash your face,” he said, “and come 
back again directly.” 

Gibbie put his hand to his face, and feeling 
something wet, looked, and burst into a merry 
laugh. 

“TI am sorry I have hurt you,” said the 
minister, not a little relieved at the sound ; “ but 
how dared you write such a—such an insolence ? 
A clergyman never gets drunk.” 

Gibbie picked up the frame which the minis- 
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ter had dropped in his fall: a piece of the slate 
was still sticking in one side, and he wrote 
upon it: 

I will kno better the next time. I thout it was 
alwats whisky that made people like that. I begg 
your pardon, sir. 

He handed him the fragmeut, ran to his own 
room, returned presently, looking all right, and 
when Mr. Sclater would have attended to his 
wound, would not let him even look at it, 
laughing at the idea. Still further relieved to 
find there was nothing to attract observation 
to the injury, and yet more ashamed of himself, 
the minister made haste to the refuge of their 
work ; but it did not require the gleam of the 
paper substituted for the slate, to keep him 
that morning in remembrance of what he had 
done ; indeed it hovered about him long after 
the grey of the new slate had passed into a 
dark blue. 

From that time, after luncheon, which fol- 
lowed immediately upon lessons, Gibbie went 
and came as he pleased. Mrs. Sclater begged 
he would never be out after ten o’clock without 
having let them know that he meant to stay all 
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night with his friend: not once did he neglect 
this request, and they soon came to have per- 
fect confidence not only in any individual prom- 
ise he might make, but in his general punctu- 
ality. Mrs. Sclater never came to know any- 
thing of his wounded head, and it gave the 
minister a sharp sting of compunction, as well 
as increased his sense of moral inferiority, when 
he saw that for a fortnight or so he never took 
his favourite place at her feet, evidently that 
she should not look down on his head. 

That same evening they had friends to 
dinner. Already Gibbie was so far civilised, as 
they called it, that he might have sat at any 
dining-table without attracting the least atten- 
tion, but that evening he attracted a great deal. 
For he could scarcely eat his own dinner for 
watching the needs of those at the table 
with him, ready to spring from his chair and 
supply the least lack. This behaviour naturally 
harassed the hostess, and at last, upon one of 
those occasions, the servants happening to be 
out of the room, she called him to her side, and 
said, 

“You were quite right to do that now, Gil- 
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bert, but please never do such a thing when the 
servants are in the room. It confuses them, 
and makes us all uncomfortable.” 

Gibbie heard with obedient ear, but took the 
words as containing express permission to wait 
upon the company in the absence of other min- 
istration. When therefore the servants finally 
disappeared, as was the custom there in small 
- households, immediately after placing the des- 
sert, Gibbie got up, and, much to the amuse- 
ment of the guests, waited on them as quite a 
matter of course. But they would have 
wondered could they have looked into the 
heart of the boy, and beheld the spirit in which 
the thing was done, the soil in which was hid 
the root of the service; for to him the whole 
thing was sacred as an altar-rite to the priest 
who ministers. Round and round the table, 
deft and noiseless, he went, altogether aware of 
the pleasure of the thing, not at all of its oddity 
—which, however, had he understood it per- 
fectly, he would not in the least have minded. 

All this may, both in Gibbie and the narra- 
tive, seem trifling, but I more than doubt 


whether, until our small services are sweet with 
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divine affection, our great ones, if such we are 
capable of, will ever have the true Christian 
flavour about them. And then such eagerness 
to pounce upon every smallest opportunity of 
doing the will of the Master, could not fail to 
further proficiency in the service throughout. 
Presently the ladies rose, and when they had 
left the room, the host asked Gibbie to ring the 
bell. He obeyed with alacrity, and a servant 
appeared. She placed the utensils for making 
and drinking toddy, after Scotch custom, upon 
the table. A shadow fell upon the soul of 
Gibbie: for the first time since he ran from the 
city, he saw the well-known appointments of 
midnight orgy, associated in his mind with all 
the horrors from which he had fled. The 
memory of old nights in the street, as he 
watched for his father, and then helped him 
home; of his father’s last prayer, drinking and 
imploring; of his white, motionless face the 
next morning; of the row at Lucky Croale’s, 
and poor black Sambo’s gaping throat—all 
these terrible things came back upon him, as he 
stood staring at the tumblers and the wine 


glasses and the steaming kettle. 
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“ What is the girl thinking of!” exclaimed 
the minister, who had been talking to his next 
neighbour, when he heard the door close be- 
hind the servant. ‘She has actually forgotten 
the whisky !—Sir Gilbert,” he went on, with a 
glance at the boy, “as you are so good, will you 
oblige me by bringing the bottle from the side- 
board ?” 

Gibbie started at the sound of his name, but 
did not move from the place. After a moment, 
the minister, who had resumed the conversation, 
thinking he had not heard him, looked up. 
There, between the foot of the table and the 
sideboard, stood Gibbie as if fixed to the floor, 
gazing out of his blue eyes at the minister— 
those eyes filmy with gathering tears, the smile 
utterly faded from his countenance.—Would 
the Master have drunk out of that bottle? ne 
was thinking with himself. Imagining some 
chance remark had hurt the boy’s pride, and 
not altogether sorry—it gave hope of the gen- 
tleman he wanted to make him—Mr. Sclater 
spoke again: 

‘It’s just behind you, Sir Gilbert—the whisky 
bottle—that purple one with the silver top.” 
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Gibbie never moved, but his eyes began to 
run over. <A fearful remembrance of the blow 
he had given him on the head rushed back on 
Mr. Sclater : could it be the consequence of that? 
Was the boy paralyzed? He was on the point 
of hurrying to him, but restrained himself, and 
rising with deliberation, approached the side- 
board. A nearer sight of the boy’s face re- 
assured him. 

“IT beg your pardon, Sir Gilbert,” he said; 
“T thought you would not mind waiting on us 
as well as on the ladies. It is your own fault, 
you know.—There,” he added, pointing to the 
table; ‘take your place, and have a little toddy. 
It won’t hurt you.” 

’ The eyes of all the guests were by this time 
fixed on Gibbie. What could be the matter 
with the curious creature? they wondered. His 
gentle merriment and quiet delight in waiting 
upon them, had given a pleasant concussion 
to the spirits of the party, which had at first 
threatened to be rather a stiff and dull one; 
and there now was the boy all at once looking 
as if he had received a blow, or some cutting 


insult which he did not know how to resent! 
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Between the agony of refusing to serve, and 
the impossibility of putting his hand to unclean 
ministration, Gibbie had stood as if spell-bound. 
He would have thought little of such horrors in 
Lucky Croale’s houff, but the sight of the things 
here terrified him. He felt as a Corinthian 
Christian must, catching a sight of one of the 
elders of the church feasting ina temple. But 
the last words of the minister broke the painful 
charm. He burst into tears, and darting from 
the room, not a little to his guardian's relief, 
hurried to his own. 

The guests stared bewildered. 

“ He'll be gone to the ladies,” said their host. 
‘“ He’s an odd creature. Mrs. Sclater under- 
stands him better than I do. He’s more at 
home with her.” 

Therewith he proceeded to tell them his his- 
tory, and whence the interest he had in him, 
not bringing down his narrative beyond the 
afternoon of the preceding day. | 

The next morning, Mrs. Sclater had a talk 
with him concerning his whim of waiting at 
table, telling him he must not do so again; it 


was not the custom for gentlemen to do the 
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things that servants were paid to do; it was 
not fair to the servants, and s0 on—happening 
to end with an utterance of mild wonder at his 
fancy for such a peculiarity. This exclamation 
Gibbie took for a question, or at least the ex- 
pression of a desire to understand the reason of 
the thing. He went to a side-table, and having 
stood there a moment or two, returned with a 
New Testament, in which he pointed out the 
words, “ But I am among you as he that serv- 
eth.” Giving her just time to read them, he 
took the book again, and in addition presented 
the words, “The disciple is not above his mas- 
ter, but every one that is perfect shall be as his 
master.” 

Mrs. Sclater was as much put out as if he had 
been guilty of another and worse indiscretion. 
The idea of anybody ordering his common do- 
ings, not to say his oddities, by principles drawn 
from a source far too sacred to be practically 
regarded, was too preposterous to have ever 
become even a notion to her. Henceforth, how- 
ever, it was a mote to trouble her mind’s eye, 
a mote she did not get rid of until it began to 
turn to a glimmer of light. I need hardly add 
that Gibbie waited at her dinner-table no more. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
THE SINNER. 


O man can order his life, for it comes flow- 
ing over him from behind. But if it lay 
before us, and we could watch its current ap- 
proaching from a long distance, what could we 
do with it before it had reached the now? In 
like wise a man thinks foolishly who imagines 
he could have done this and that with his own 
character and development, if he had but known 
this and that in time. Were he as good as he 
thinks himself wise, he could but at best have 
produced a fine cameo in very low relief: with 
a work in the round, which he is meant to be, 
he could have done nothing. The one secret 
of life and development, is not to devise and 
plan, but to fall in with the forces at work—to 
do every moment’s duty aright—that being the 
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part in the process allotted to us; and let come 
—not what will, for there is no such thing— 
but what the eternal Thought wills for each of 
us, has intended in each of us from the first. 
If men would but believe that they are in pro- 
cess of creation, and consent to be made—let 
the maker handle them as the potter his clay, 
yielding themselves in respondent motion and 
submissive hopeful action with the turning of 
his wheel, they would ere long find themselves 
able to welcome every pressure of that hand 
upon them, even when it was felt in pain, and 
sometimes not only to believe but to recognize 
the divine end in view, the bringing of a son 
into glory; whereas, behaving like children 
who struggle and scream while their mother 
washes and dresses them, they find they have 
to be washed and dressed, notwithstanding, 
and with the more discomfort: they may even 
have to find themselves set half naked and but 
half dried in a corner, to come to their right. 
minds, and ask to be finished. 

At this time neither Gibbie nor Donal strove 
against his creation—what the wise of this world 
call their fate. In truth Gibbie never did; and 
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for Donal, the process was at present in a stage 
much too agreeable to rouse any inclination to 
resist. He enjoyed his new phase of life im- 
mensely. If he did not distinguish himself as a 
scholar, it was not because he neglected his 
work, but because he was at the same time 
doing that by which alone the water could ever 
rise in the well he was digging: he was himself 
growing. Far too eager after knowledge to 
indulge in emulation, he gained no prizes: what 
had he to do with how much or how little those 
around him could eat as compared with him- 
self? No work noble or lastingly good can 
come of emulation any more than of greed: I 
think the motives are spiritually the same... To 
excite it is worthy only of the commonplace 
vulgar schoolmaster, whose ambition is to show 
what fine scholars he can turn out, that he may 
get the more pupils. Emulation is the devil- 
shadow of aspiration. The set of the current 
in the schools is at present towards a boundless 
swamp, but the wise among the scholars see it, 
and wisdom is the tortoise which shall win the 
race. In the meantime how many, with the 
Jegs and the brain of the hare, will think they” 
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are gaining it; while they are losing things 
whose loss will make any prize unprized! The 
result of Donal’s work appeared but very par- 
tially in his examinations, which were honest 
and honourable to him; it was hidden in his 
thoughts, his aspirations, his growth, and his 
verse—all which may be seen should I one day 
tell Donal’s story. For Gibbie, the minister had 
not been long teaching him, before he began to 
desire to make a scholar of him. Partly from 
being compelled to spend some labour upon it, 
the boy was gradually developing an unusual 
facility in expression. His teacher, compact of 
conventionalities, would have modelled the 
result upon some writer imagined by him a 
master of style; but the hurtful folly never got 
any hold of Gibbie: all he ever cared about was 
to say what he meant, and avoid saying some- 
thing else ; to know when he had not said what 
he meant, and to set the words right. It re- 
sulted that, when people did not understand 
what he meant, the cause generally lay with 
them, not with him; and that, if they some- 
times smiled over his mode, it was because 


it lay closer to nature than theirs: they 
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would have found it a hard task to improve it. 

What the fault with his organs of speech was, 
I cannot tell. His guardian lost no time in 
having them examined by a surgeon in high 
repute, a professor of the university, but Dr. 
Skinner’s opinion put an end to question and 
hope together. Gibbie was not in the least dis- 
appointed. He had got on very well as yet 
without speech. It was not like sight or hear- 
ing. The only voice he could not hear was his 
own, and that was just the one he had neither 
occasion nor desire to hear. As to his friends, 
those who had known him the longest, minded 
his dumbness the least. But the moment the 
defect was understood to be irreparable, Mrs. 
Sclater very wisely proceeded to learn the 
finger-speech ; and as she learned it, she taught 
it to Gibbie. 

As to his manners, which had been and con- 
tinued to be her chief care, a certain disappoint- 
ment followed her first rapid success: she never 
could get them to take on the case-hardening 
needful for what she counted the final polish. 
They always retained a certain simplicity which 
she called childishness. Itcame in fact of child- 
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likeness, but the lady was not child enough to 
distinguish the difference—as great as that be- 
tween the back and the front of a head. As, 
then, the minister found him incapable of form- 
ing a style, though time soon proved him 
capable of producing one, so the minister’s wife 
found him as incapable of putting on company 
manners of any sort, as most people are incapa- 
ble of putting them off—without being rude. 
It was disappointing to Mrs. Sclater, but Gibbie 
was just as content to appear what he was, as 
he was unwilling to remain what he was. Being 
dumb, she would say to herself, he would pass 
in any society; but if he had had his speech, 
she never could have succeeded in making him 
a thorough gentleman: he would have always 
been saying the right thing in the wrong place. 
By the wrong place she meant the place where 
alone the thing could have any pertinence. In 
after years, however, Gibbie’s manners were, 
whether pronounced such or not, almost uni- 
versally felt to be charming. But Gibbie knew 
nothing of his manuers any more than of the 
style in which he wrote. 


One night on their way home from an even- 
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ing party, the minister and his wife had a small 
difference, probably about something of as little 
real consequence to them as the knowledge of 
it is to us, but by the time they reached home, 
they had got to the very summit of politeness 
with each other. Gibbie was in the drawing- 
room, as it happened, waiting their return. At 
the first sound of their voices, he knew, before 
a syllable reached him, that something was 
wrong. When they entered, they were too 
much engrossed in difference to heed his pres- 
ence, and went on disputing—with the utmost 
external propriety of words and demeanour, 
but with both injury and a sense of injury in 
every tone. Had they looked at Gibbie, I can- 
not but think they would have been silenced; 
but while neither of them dared turn eyes the 
way of him, neither had moral strength suf- 
ficient to check the words that rose to the lips. 
A discreet, socially wise boy would have left the 
room, but how could Gibbie abandon his friends 
to the fiery darts of the wicked one! He ran 
to the side-table before mentioned. With a 
vague presentiment of what was coming, Mrs. 


Sclater, feeling rather than seeing him move 
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across the room like a shadow, sat in dread ex- 
pectation; and presently her fear arrived, in 
the shape of a large New Testament, and a face 
of loving sadness and keen discomfort, such as 
she had never before seen Gibbie wear. He held 
out the book to her, pointing with a finger to 
the words—she could not refuse to let her eyes 
fall upon them—“ Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another.” What Gibbie 
made of the salt, I do not know; and whether 
he understood it or not was of little conse- 
quence, seeing he had it; but the rest of the 
sentence he understood so well that he would 
fain have the writhing yoke fellows think of it. 

The lady’s cheeks had been red before, but 
now they were redder. She rose, cast an angry 
look at the dumb prophet, a look which seemed 
to say ‘ How dare you suggest such a thing ?”’ 
and left the room. 

‘What have you got there?” asked the minis- 
ter, turning sharply upon him. Gibbie showed 
him the passage. 

“ What have you got to do with it?” he re- 
torted, throwing the book on the table. “Go 
to bed.” 
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“A detestable prig!” you say, reader ?—That 
is just what Mr. and Mrs. Sclater thought him 
that night, but they never quarrelled again be- 
fore him. In truth, they were not given to 
quarrelling. Many couples who love each other 
more, quarrel more, and with less politeness. 
For Gibbie, he went to hed—puzzled, and afraid 
there must be a beam in his eye. 

The very first time Donal and he could man- 
age it, they set out together to find Mistress 
Croale. Donal thought he had nothing to do 
but walk straight from Mistress Murkison’s door 
to hers, but, to his own annoyance, and the dis- 
appointment of both, he soon found he had not 
a notion left as to how the place lay, except 
that it was by the river. So, as it was already 
rather late, they put off their visit to another 
time, and took a walk instead. 

But Mistress Croale, haunted by old memories, 
most of them far from pleasant, grew more and 
more desirous of looking upon the object of per- 
haps the least disagreeable amongst them: she 
summoned resolution at last, went to the market 
a little better dressed than usual, and when 


business there was over, and she had shut up 
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her little box of a shop, walked to Daur-street 
to the minister's house. 

‘“He’s aften eneuch crossed my door,” she 
said to herself, speaking of Mr. Sclater; “an’ 
though, weel I wat, the sicht o’ ’im never bodit 
me onything but ill, I never loot him ken he 
was less nor walcome; an’ gien bein’ a minister 
gies the freedom o’ puir fowk’s hooses, it oucht 
in the niffer (exchange) to gie them the freedom 
o’ his.” 

Therewith encouraging herself, she walked up 
the steps and rang the bell. It was a cold, 
frosty winter evening, and as she stood waiting 
for the door to be opened, much the poor woman 
longed for her own fireside and a dram. Her 
period of expectation was drawn out not a little 
through the fact that the servant whose duty it 
was to answer the bell was just then waiting 
at table: because of a public engagement, the 
minister had to dine earlier than usual. They 
were in the middle of their soup—cockie-leekie, 
nice and hot, when the maid informed her 
master that a woman was at the door, wanting 
to see Sir Gilbert. 


Gibbie looked up, put down his spoon, and 
E2 
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was rising to g0, when the minister, laying his 
hand on his arm, pressed him gently back to his 
chair, and Gibbie yielded, waiting. 

‘“ What sort of a woman?” he asked the girl. 

'“ A decent-lookin’ workin’-like body,” she 
answered. “I couldna see her verra weel, it’s 
sae foggy the nicht- aboot the door.” 

“Tell her we’re at dinner; she may call again 
in an hour. Or if she likes to leave a message. 
—Stay : tell her to come again to-morrow morn- 
ing.—I wonder who she is,” he added, turning, 
he thought, to Gibbie. 

But Gibbie was gone. He had passed behind 
his chair, and all he saw of him was his back as 
he followed the girl from the room. In his eager- 
ness he left the door open, and they saw him 
dart to the visitor, shake hands with her in evi- 
dent delight, and begin pulling her towards the 
room. 

Now Mistress Croale, though nowise inclined 
to quail before the minister, would not willingly 
have intruded herself upon him, especially while 
he sat at dinner with his rather formidable lady ; 
but she fancied, for she stood where she could 


not see into the dining-room, that Gibbie was 
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taking her where they might have a quiet news 
together, and, occupied with her bonnet, or 
some other source of feminine disquiet, remained 
thus mistaken until she stood on the threshold, 
when, looking up, she started, stopped, made an 
obedience to the minister, and another to the 
minister’s lady, and stood doubtful, if not a little 
abashed. 

“Not here! my good woman,” said Mr. Sclater, 
rising, ‘—Qh, it’s you, Mistress Croale!—I will 
speak to you in the hall.” 

Mrs. Croale’s face flushed, and she drew back a 
step. But Gibbie still held her, and with a look 
to Mr. Sclater that should have sent straight to 
-his heart the fact that she was dear to his soul, 
kept drawing her into the room: he wanted her 
to take his chair at the table. It passed swiftly 
through her mind that one who had been so inti- 
mate both with Sir George and Sir Gibbie in 
the old time, and had given the latter his tea 
every Sunday night for so long, might surely, 
even in such changed circumstances, be allowed 
to enter the same room with him, however grand 
it might be ; and involuntarily almost she yielded 
half a doubtful step, while Mr. Sclater, afraid of 
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offending Sir Gilbert, hesitated on the advance to 
prevent her. How friendly the warm air felt! 
how consoling the crimson walls with the soft 
flicker of the great fire upon them ! how delicious 
the odour of the cockie-leekie! She could give up 
whisky a good deal more easily, she thought, if 
she had the comforts of a minister to fall back 
upon! And this was the same minister who had 
once told her that her soul was as precious to 
him as that of any other in his parish—and then 
driven her from respectable Jink Lane to the 
disreputable Daurfoot! It all passed through 
her mind in a flash, while yet Gibbie pulled and 
she resisted. 

‘Gilbert, come here,” called Mrs. Sclater. 

He went to her side, obedient and trusting as 
a child. 

“Really, Gilbert, you must not,” she said, 
rather loud for a whisper. “It won't do to turn 
things upside down this way. If you are to bea 
gentleman, and an inmate of my house, you must 
behave like other people. I cannot have a woman 
like that sitting at my table-—Do you know what 
sort of a person she is?” 
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Gibbie’s face shone up. He raised his hands. 
He was already able to talk a little. 

‘“‘ Ts she a sinner ?” he asked on his fingers. 

Mrs. Sclater nodded. 

Gibbie wheeled round, and sprang back to the 
hall, whither the minister had, coming down upon 
her, bows on, like a sea-shouldering whale, in a 
manner ejected Mistress Croale, and where he 
was now talking to her with an air of confiden- 
tia] condescension, willing to wipe out any feel- 
ing of injury she might perhaps be inclined to 
cherish at not being made more welcome: 
to his consternation, Gibbie threw his arms 
round her neck, and gave her a great hug. 

“Sir Gilbert!” he exclaimed, very angry, and 
the more angry that he knew he was in the right, 
“leave Mistress Croale alone, and go back to 
your dinner immediately.—Jane, open the 
door.” 

Jane opened the door, Gibbie let her go, and 
Mrs. Croale went. But on the threshold she 
turned. 

“ Weel, sir,” she said, with more severity than 


pique, and a certain sad injury not unmingled 
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with dignity, “ye hae stappit ower my door-sill 
mony’s the time, an’ that wi’ sairer words 1 yer 
moo’ nor [ ever mintit at peyin’ ye back; an’ I 
never said to ye gang. Sae first ye turnt me 
oot o’ my ain hoose, an’ noo ye turn me oot o’ 
yours; an’ what’s left ye to turn me oot o’ but 
the hoose o’ the Lord? An’, ’deed, sir, ye need 
never won’er gien the likes o’ me disna care 
aboot gangin’ to hear a preacht gospel: we wad 
fain see a practeesed ane! Gien ye had said to 
me noo the nicht, ‘Come awa’ ben, Mistress 
Croale, an’ tak a plet 0’ cockie-leekie wi’ ’s: it’s 
a cauld nicht;’ it’s mysel’ wad hae been sae 
upliftit wi’ yer kin’ness, ’at I wad hae gane 
hame an’ ta’en—I dinna ken—aiblins a read at 
my bible, an’ been to be seen at the kirk upo’ 
Sunday I wad—o’ that ye may be sure; for it’s 
a heap easier to gang to the kirk nor to read 
the buik yer lane, whaur ye canna help think- 
in’ upo’ what it says to ye. But noo, as ’tis, 
I’m awa’ hame to the whusky boatle, an’ the sin 
o’ ’t, gien there be ony in sic a nicht o’ cauld 
an’ fog, ‘ill just lie at your door.” 

“You shall have a plate of soup, and wel- 
come, Mistress Croale!” said the minister, in a 
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rather stagey tone of hospitality. “Jane, 
take Mistress Croale to the kitchen with you, 


and in 


“The deil’s tail 7? yer soup!_~At J sud say 
*t!” cried Mistress Croale, drawing herself up 
suddenly, with a snort of anger: “ whan turn’t I 
beggar? I wad fain be informt! Was’t yer 
soup or yer grace I soucht till, sir? The Lord 
be atween youan’ me! There’s first ’at ’ll be 
last, an’ last ’at “ll be first. But the tane’s no 
me, an’ the tither’s no you, sir.” 

With that she turned and walked down the 
steps, holding her head high. 

“Really, Sir Gilbert,” said the minister, go- 
ing back into the dining-room—but no Gibbie 
was there!—nobody but his wife, sitting in 
solitary discomposure at the head of her din- 
ner-table. The same instant, he heard a clatter 
of feet down the steps, and turned quickly into 
the hall again, where Jane was in the act of 
shutting the door. 

‘Sir Gilbert’s run oot efter the wuman, sir!” 
she said. 

“Hoot!” grunted the minister, greatly dis- 


pleased, and went back to his wife. 
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“Take Sir Gilbert’s plate away,” said Mrs. 
Sclater to the servant. 

_ © That’s his New Testament again !” she went 
on, when the girl had left the room. 

‘““My dear! my dear! take care,” said her 
husband. He had not much notion of obedience 
to God, but he had some idea of respect to 
religion. He was just an idolater of a Christian 
shade. 

“ Really, Mr. Sclater,” his wife continued, “I 
had no idea what I was undertaking. But you 
gave me no choice. The creature is incorri- 
gible. But of course he must prefer the society 
of women like that. They are the sort he was 
accustomed to when he received his first 1m- 
pressions, and how could it be otherwise? You 
knew how he had been brought up, and what 
you had to expect !” 

“Brought up!” cried the minister, and 
caused his spoonful of cockie-leekie to rush into 
his mouth with the noise of the German 
schlirfen, then burst into a loud laugh. “ You 
should have seen him about the streets !—with 
his trowsers—” 


© Mister Sclater! Then you ought to have 
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known better !” said his wife, and laying down 
her spoon, sat back into the embrace of her: 
chair. 

But in reality she was not the least sorry he 
had undertaken the charge. She could not 
help loving the boy, and her words were merely 
the foam of vexation, mingled with not a little 
jealousy, that he had left her, and his nice hot 
dinner, to go with the woman. Had she been a 
fine lady like herself, I doubt if she would have 
liked it much better ; but she specially recoiled 
from coming into rivalry with one in whose 
house a horrible murder had been committed, 
and who had been before the magistrates in 
consequence. 

Nothing further was said until the second 
course was on the table. Then the lady spoke 
again: | 

“You really must, Mr. Sclater, teach him the 
absurdity of attempting to fit every point of his 
behaviour to—to—words which were of course 
quite suitable to the time when they were 
spoken, but which it is impossible to take 
literally now-a-days—as impossible as to go 
about the streets with a great horn on your 
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head and a veil hanging across it.— Why !’— 
Here she laughed—a laugh the less lady-like 
that, although it was both low and musical, 
it was scornful, and a little shaken by doubt.— 
“ You saw him.throw his arms round the horrid 
creature’s neck !—Well, he had just asked me if 
she was a sinner. I made no doubt she was. 
Off with the word goes my gentleman to em- 
brace her !” 

Here they laughed together. 

Dinner over, they went to a missionary meet- 
ing, where the one stood and madeaspecch and 
the other sat and listened, while Gibbie was hav- 
ing tea with Mistress Croale. 

From that day Gibbie’s mind was much exer- 
cised as to what he could do for Mistress Croale, 
aud now first he began to wish he had his 
money. As fast as he learned the finger- 
alphabet he had taught it to Donal, and, as al- 
ready they had a good many symbols in use 
between them, so many indeed that Donal 
would often instead of speaking make use of 
signs, they had now the means of intercourse al- 
most as free as if they had had between them 


two tongues instead of one. It was easy there- 
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fore for Gibbie to impart to Donal his anxiety 
concerning her, and his strong desire to help 
her, and doing so, he lamented in a gentle way 
his present inability. This communication 
Donal judged it wise to impart in his turn to 
Mistress Croale. 

“Ye see, mem,” he said in conclusion, “ he’s 
some w’y or anither gotten ’t intil’s heid ’at 
ye’re jist a wheen ower free wi’ the boatle. I 
kenna. Yell be the best jeedge o’ that yer- 
sel’ !” 

Mistress Croale was silent for a whole minute 
by the clock. From the moment when Gibbie 
forsook his dinner and his grand new friends to 
go with her, the woman’s heart had begun to 
grow to the boy, and her old memories fed the 
new crop of affection. 

“Weel,” she replied at length,. with no little 
honesty, “—I mayna be sae ill ’s he thinks me, 
for he had aye his puir father afore ’s e’en; but 
the bairn’s richt 7’ the main, an’ we maun luik 
till’t, an’ see what can be dune; for eh! I wad 
be laith to disappint the bonnie laad !—Maister 
Grant, gien ever there wis a Christi-an sowl 


upo’ the face o’ this wickit warl’, that Christi-an 
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sowl’s wee Sir Gibbie!—an’ wha cud hae 
thoucht it! But it’s the Lord’s doin’, an’ mer- 
vellous in oor eyes !—Ow! ye needna luik like 
that; I ken my bible no that ill!” she added, 
catching a glimmer of surprise on Donal’s 
countenance. “But for that Maister Scletter 
—dod! I wadna be sair upon ’im—but gien he 
be fit to caw a nail here an’a nail there, an’ 
fix a sklet or twa, creepin’ upo’ the riggin’ o’ 
the kirk, ’m weel sure he’s nae wise maister- 
builder fit to lay ony fundation.—Ay! I tellt 
ve I kent my beuk no that ill!” she added with 
some triumph ; then resumed: “ What the waur 
wad he or she or Sir Gibbie hae been though 
they hed inveetit me, as I was there, to sit me 
doon, an’ tak’ a plet o’ their cockie-leekie wi’ 
them? There was ane ’at thoucht them ’at was 
far waur nor me, guid eneuch company for him ; 
an’ maybe I may sit doon wi’ him efter a’, wi’ 
the help o’ my bonnie wee Sir Gibbie.—I canna 
help ca’in’ him wee Sir Gibbie—a’ the toon ca‘d 
’m that, though haith ! he'll be a big man or he 
behaud. An’ for ’s teetle, 1 was aye ane to gie 
honour whaur honour was due, an’ never ance, 
well as I kenned him, did I ca’ his honest father, 
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for gien ever there was an honest man, yon was 
him!—never did I ca’ him onything but Sir 
George, naither mair nor less, an’ that though 
he vroucht at the hardest at the cobblin’ a’ the 
ook, an’ upo’ Setterdays was pleased to hae a 
guid wash 7’ my ain bedroom, an’ pit on a clean 
sark o’ my deid man’s, rist his sowl!—no ’at 
I’m a papist, Maister Grant, an’ aye kent better 
nor think it was ony eese prayin’ for them ’at’s 
gane ; for wha is there to pey ony heed to sic 
haithenish prayers as that wad be? Na! we 
maun pray for the livin’ ’at it may dee some 
guid till, an’ no for them ’at it’s a’ ower wi— 
the Lord hae mercy upo’ them !” 

My readers may suspect, one for one reason, 
another for another, that she had already, be- 
fore Donal came that evening, been holding 
communion with the idol in the three-cornered 
temple of her cupboard; and I confess that it 
was so. But itis equally true that before the 
next year was gone, she was a shade better— 
and that not without considerable struggle, and 
more failures than successes. 

Upon one occasion—let those who analyze 
the workings of the human mind as they would 
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the entrails of an eight-day clock, explain the 
phenomenon I am about to relate, or decline to 
believe it, as they choose—she became suddenly 
aware that she was getting perilously near the 
brink of actnal drunkenness. 

“T’ll tak but this ae mou’fu’ mair,” she said 
to herself; ‘it’s but a mou’fu’, an’ it’s the last 
1 the boatle, an’ it wad be a peety naebody to 
get the guid o’ ’t.” 

She poured it out. It was nearly half a 
glass. She took it in one large mouthfal. 
But while she held it in her mouth to make 
the most of it, even while it was between her 
teeth, something smote her with the sudden 
sense that this very moment was the crisis 
of her fate, that now the axe was laid to the 
root of her tree. She dropped on her knees— 
not to pray like poor Sir George—but to spout 
the mouthful of whisky into the fire. In roar- 
ing flame it rushed up the chimney. She 
started back. 

“Kh!” she cried ; “ guid God! sic a deevil’s I 
maun be, to cairry the like o’ that i’ my inside! 
—Lord! J’m a perfec’ byke o’ deevils! My 
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name it maun be Legion. What is to become 
o’ my puir sow! !” 

It was a week before she drank another drop 
—and then she took her devils with circum- 
spection, and the firm resolve to let no more of 
them enter into her than she could manage to 
keep in order. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sclater got over their annoy- 
ance as well as they could, and agreed that in 
this case no notice should be taken of Gibbie’s 


conduct. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SHOALS AHEAD. 


T had come to be the custom that Gibbie 
should go to Donal every Friday afternoon 
-about four o’clock, and remain with him till the 
‘same time on Saturday, which was a holiday 
with both. One Friday, just after he was gone, 
‘the temptation seized Mrs. Sclater to follow 
him, and paying the lads an unexpected visit, 
-see what they were about. 
~ It was a bright cold afternoon; and in fur 
tippet and muff, amidst the snow that lay 
everywhere on roofs and window-sills and pave- 
ments, and the wind that blew cold as it blows 
‘in few places besides, she looked, with her 
bright colour and shining eyes, like life itself 
laughing at death. But not many of those she 
‘met carried the like victory in their counten- 
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ances, for the cold was bitter. As she approached 
the Widdiehill, she reflected that she had follow- 
ed Gibbie so quickly, and walked so fast, that 
the boys could hardly have had time to settle 
to anything, and resolved therefore to make a 
little round and spend a few more minutes upon 
the way. Butas, through a neighbouring street, 
she was again approaching the Widdiehill, she 
caught sight of something which, as she was 
passing a certain shop, that of a baker known 
to her as one of her husband's parishioners, made 
her stop and look in through the glass which 
formed the upper half of the door. There she 
saw Gibbie, seated on the counter, dangling his 
legs, eating a penny loaf, and looking as com- 
fortable as possible.—“ So soon after luncheon, 
too!” said Mrs. Sclater to herself with indigna- 
tion, reading through the spectacles of her anger 
a reflection on her housekeeping. But asecond 
look revealed, as she had dreaded, far weightier 
cause for displeasure: a very pretty girl stood 
behind the counter, with whose company Gibbie 
was evidently much pleased. She was fair of 
hue, with eyes of grey and green, and red lips 
whose smile showed teeth whiter than the 
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whitest of flour. At the moment she was laugh- 
ing merrily, and talking gaily to Gibbie. Clear- 
ly they were on the best of terms, and the boy’s 
bright countenance, laughter, and eager mo- 
tions, were making full response to the girl’s 
words. 

Gibbie had been in the shop two or three 
times before, but this was the first time he had 
seen his old friend Mysie, of the amethyst ear- 
ring. And now one of them had reminded the 
other of that episode in which their histories 
had run together; from that Mysie had gone 
on to other reminiscences of her childhood 
in which wee Gibbie bore a part, and he had, 
as well as he could, replied with others of his 
in which she was concerned, Mysie was a 
simple, well-behaved girl, and the entrance of 
neither father nor mother would have made the 
least difference in her behaviour to Sir Gilbert, 
though doubtless she was more pleased to have 
a chat with him than with her father’s apprentice, 
who could speak indeed, but looked dull as the 
dough he worked in, whereas Gibbie, although 
dumb, was radiant. But the faces of people 
talking often look more meaningful to one out- 
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side the talk-circle than they really are, and 
Mrs. Sclater, gazing through the glass, found, 
she imagined, large justification of displeasure. 
She opened the door sbarply, and stepped in. 
Gibbie jumped from his seat on the counter, 
and, with a smile of playful roguery, offered it 
to her; a vivid blush overspread Mysie’s fair 
countenance. 

“TI thought you had gone to see Donal,” said 
Mrs. Sclater in the tone of one deceived, and 
took no notice of the girl. 

Gibbie gave her to understand that Donal 
would arrive presently, and they were then 
going to the point of the pier, that Donal 
inight learn what the sea was like in a nor’- 
easter. 

“But why did you make your appointment 
here?” asked the lady. 

“Because Mysie and I are old friends,” an- 
swered the boy on his fingers. 

Then first Mrs Sclater turned to the girl : hav- 
ing got over her first indignation, she spoke 
gently and with a frankness natural to her. 


“ Sir Gilbert tells me you are old friends,” she 


sald. 
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Thereupon Mysie told her the story of the ear- 
ring, which had introduced their present conver- 
sation, and added several other little recollec- 
tions, in one of which she was drawn into a 
description, half pathetic, half humorous, of the 
forlorn appearance of wee Gibbie, as he ran about 
in his truncated trousers. Mrs. Sclater was more 
annoyed, however, than interested, for, in view 
of the young baronet’s future, she would have 
had all such things forgotten; but Gibbie was 
full of delight in the vivid recollections thus 
brought him of some of the less painful portions 
of his past, and appreciated every graphic word 
that fell from the girl’s pretty lips. 

Mrs. Sclater took good care not to leave until 
Donal came. Then the boys having asked her 
if she would not go with them, which invitation 
she declined with smiling thanks, took their 
departure and went to pay their visit to the 
German Ocean, leaving her with Mysie—which 
they certainly would not have done, could they 
have foreseen how the well-meaning lady—nine- 
tenths of the mischiefs in the world are well- 
meant—would hurt the feelings of the gentle- 


conditioned girl. For a long time after, as 
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often as Gibbie entered the shop, Mysie left it 
and her mother came—a result altogether as 
Mrs. Sclater would have had it. But hardly 
anybody was ever in less danger of falling in 
love than Gibbie; and the thing would not 
have been worth recording, but for the new 
direction it caused in Mrs, Sclater’s thoughts : 
measures, she judged, must be taken. 

Gladly as she would have centred Gibbie’s 
boyish affections in herself, she was too conscien- 
tious and experienced not to regard the danger 
of any special effort in that direction, and began 
therefore to cast about in her mind what could 
be done to protect him from one at least of the 
natural consequences of his early familiarity 
with things unseemly—exposure, namely to the 
risk of forming low alliances—the more immi- 
nent that it was much too late to attempt any 
restriction of his liberty, so far as to keep him 
from roaming the city at his pleasure. Recalling 
what her husband had told her of the odd 
meeting between the boy and a young lady at 
Miss Kimble’s school—some relation, she thought 
he had said—also the desire to see her again 


which Gibbie, on more than one occasion, had 
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shown, she thought whether she could turn the 
acquaintance to account. She did not much 
like Miss Kimble, chiefly because of her affec- 
tations—which, by the way, were caricatures of 
her own; but she knew her very well, and there 
was no reason why she should not ask her to 
come and spend the evening, and bring two or 
three of the elder girls with her: a little 
familiarity with the looks, manners, and dress of 
refined girls of his own age, would be the best 
antidote to his taste for low society, from that 
of bakers’ daughters downwards. 

It was Mrs. Sclater’s own doing that Gibbie 
had not again spoken to Ginevra. Nowise 
abashed at the thought of the grenadier or her 
army of doves, he would have gone, the very 
next day after meeting them in the street, to 
call upon her: it was some good, he thought, of 
being a rich instead of a poor boy, that, having 
lost thereby those whom he loved best, he had 
come where he could at least see Miss Galbraith ; 
but Mrs. Sclater had pretended not to under- 
stand where he wanted to go, and used other 
artifices besides—well-meant, of course—to keep 


him to herself until she should better under- 
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stand him. After that he had seen Ginevra 
more than once at church, but had had no 
chance of speaking to her. For, in the sudden 
dispersion of its agglomerate particles, a Scotch 
congregation is—or was in Gibbie’s time—very 
like the well-known vitreous drop called a 
Prince Rupert’s tear, in which the mutually re- 
pellent particles are held together by a strongly 
contracted homogeneous layer——to separate 
with explosion the instant the tough skin is 
broken and vibration introduced ; and as Mrs. 
Sclater generally sat in her dignity to the last, 
and Gibbie sat with her, only once was he out 
in time to catch a glimpse of the ultimate rank 
of the retreating girls. He was just starting to 
pursue them, when Mrs. Sclater, perceiving his 
intention, detained him by requesting the sup- 
port of his arm—a way she had, pretending to 
be weary, or to have given her ankle a twist, 
when she wanted to keep him by her side. 
Another time he had followed them close 
enough to see which turn they took out of 
Daur-street ; but that was all he had learned, 
and when the severity of the winter arrived, 


and the snow lay deep, sometimes for weeks 
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together, the chances of meeting them were 
few. The first time the boys went out to- 
gether, that when they failed to find Mistress 
Croale’s garret, they made an excursion in search 
of the girls’ school, but had been equally unsuc- 
cessful in that; and although they never after 
went for a walk without contriving to pass 
through some part of the region in which they 
thought it must lie, they had never yet even 
discovered a house upon which they could agree 
as presenting probabilities. 

Mr. Galbraith did not take Miss Kimble into 
his confidence with respect to his reasons for so 
hurriedly placing his daughter under her care: 
he was far too reticent, too proud, and too 
much hurt for that. Hence, when Mrs. Sclater’s 
invitation arrived, the schoolmistress was aware 
of no reason why Miss Galbraith should not 
be one of the girls to go with her, especially as 
there was her cousin, Sir Gilbert, whom she 
herself would like to meet again, in the hope of 
removing the bad impression which, in the dis- 
charge of her duty, she feared she must have 
made upon him. 

One day then, at luncheon, Mrs. Sclater told 
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Gibbie that some ladies were coming to tea, 
and they were going to have supper instead of 
dinner. He must put on his best clothes, she 
said. He did as she desired, was duly inspected,. 
approved on the whole, and finished off by a 
few deft fingers at his necktie, and a gentle 
push or two from the loveliest of hands against 
his hair-thatch, and was seated in the drawing- 
room with Mrs. Sclater when the ladies arrived.. 
Ginevra and he shook hands, she with the 
sweetest of rose-flushes, he with the radiance 
of delighted surprise. But, a moment after, 
when Mrs. Sclater and her guests had seated 
themselves, Gibbie, their only gentleman, for 
Mr. Sclater bad not yet made his appearance,. 
had vanished from the room. Tea was not 
brought until some time after, when Mr. Sclater: 
came home, and then Mrs. Sclater sent Jane to 
find Sir Gilbert; but she returned to say he 
was not in the house. The lady’s heart sank, 
her countenance fell, and all was gloom: her 
project had miscarried! he was gone! who 
could tell whither ?—perhaps to the baker's 
daughter, or to the horrid woman Croale! 


The case was however very much otherwise. 
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The moment Gibbie ended his greetings, he had 
darted off to tell Donal: it was not his custom 
to enjoy alone anything sharable. 

The news that Ginevra was at that moment 
seated in Mrs. Sclater’s house, at that moment, 
as his eagerness had misunderstood Gibbie’s, 
expecting his arrival, raised such a commotion 
in Donal’s atmosphere, that for a time it was 
but a huddle of small whirlwinds. His heart 
was beating like the trample of a trotting horse. 
He never thought of inquiring whether Gibbie 
had been commissioned by Mrs. Sclater to invite 
him, or reflected that his studies were not half 
over for the night. An instant before the arrival 
of the blessed fact, he had been absorbed in a 
rather abstruse metaphysico-mathematical ques- 
tion; now not the metaphysics of the universe 
would have appeared to him worth a moment’s 
meditation. He went pacing up and down the 
room, and seemed lost to everything. Giubbie 
shook him at length, and told him, by two 
signs, that he must put on his Sunday clothes. 
Then first shyness, like the shroud, of northern 
myth, that lies in wait in a man’s path, leaped 


up, and wrapt itself around him. It was very 
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well to receive ladies in @ meadow, quite another 
thing to walk into their company in 4 grand 
room, such a8, before entering Mrs. Sclater’s, he 
had never beheld even in Fairyland or the 
Arabian Nights. He knew the ways of the one, 
and not the ways of the other. Chairs ornate 
were doubtless poor things to daisied banks, yet 
the other day he had hardly brought himself to 
ait on one of Mrs. Sclater’s! It was 4 moment 
of awful seeming- But what would he not face 
to see once more the lovely lady-girl ! He be- 
thought himself that he was no longer @ COW- 
herd but a student, and that such feelings were 
unworthy of one who would walk level with his 
fellows. He rushed to the labours of his toilette, 
performed severe ablutions, indued his best shirt 
__coarse, but sweet from the fresh breezes of 
Glashgar, @ pair of trousers of buff-coloured 
fustian staraped over with a black pattern, 2m 
olive- green waistcoat, a blue tail-coat with lap- 
pets behind, and a pair of well-polished shoes, 
the soles of which in honour of Sunday were 
studded with small instead of large knobs of 
iron, set a tall beaver hat, which no brushing 
would make smooth, on the back of his head, 
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-gtuffed a silk handkerchief, crimson and yellow, 
in his pocket, and declared himself ready. 

Now Gibbie, although he would not have 
‘looked so well in his woolly coat in Mrs. Sclater’s 
drawing-room as on the rocks of Glashgar, 
would have looked better in almost any other 
than the evening dress, now, alas! nearly Euro- 
pean. Mr. Sclater, on the other hand, would 
have looked worse in any other, because, being 
less commonplace, it would have been less like 
himself; and so long as the commonplace con- 
ventional so greatly outnumber the simply in- 
dividual, it is perhaps well the present fashion 
should hold. But Donal could hardly have put 
on any clothes that would have made him look 
worse, either in respect of himself or of the sur- 
roundings of social life, than those he now wore. 
Neither of the boys, however, had begun to 
think about dress in relation either to custom or 
to fitness, and it was with complete satisfaction 
that Gibbie carried off Donal to present to the 
guests of his guardians. 

Donal’s preparations had taken a long time, 
and before they reached the house, tea was over 


and gone. They had had some music; and 
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Mrs. Sclater was now talking kindly to two of 
the school-girls, who, seated erect on the sofa, 
were looking upon her elegance with awe and 
envy. Ginevra was looking at the pictures of 
an annual. Mr. Sclater was making Miss 
Kimble agreeable to herself. He had a certain 
gift of talk—depending in a great measure on 
the assurance of being listened to, an assurance 
which is, alas! nowise the less hurtful to many 
a clergyman out of the pulpit, that he may be 
equally aware no one heeds him in it. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE GIRLS. 


HE door was opened. Donal spent fully a 
minute rubbing his shoes on the mat, as 
diligently as if he had just come out of the 
cattle-yard, and then Gibbie led him in triumph 
up the stair to the drawing-room. Donal enter- 
ed in that loose-jointed way which comes of the 
brains being as yet all in the head, and stood, 
resisting Gibbie’s pull on his arm, his keen hazel 
eyes looking gently round on the company, 
until he caught sight of the face he sought, 
when, with the stride of a sower of corn, he 
walked across the room to Ginevra. Mrs. 
Sclater rose; Mr. Sclater threw himself back 
and stared ; the latter astounded at the pre- 
sumption of the youths, the former uneasy at 
the possible results of their ignorance. To 
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the astonishment of the company, Ginevra 
rose, respect and modesty in every feature, 
as the youth, clownish rather than awkward, 
approached her, and almost timidly held out 
her hand to him. He took it in his horny 
palm, shook it hither and thither sideways, like 
a leaf in a doubtful air, then held it like a preci- 
ous thing he was at once afraid of crushing by 
too tight a grasp, and of dropping from too 
loose a hold, until Ginevra took charge of it 
herself again. Gibbie danced about behind him, 
all but standing on one leg, but, for Mrs. 
Sclater’s sake, restraining himself. Ginevra 
sat down, and Donal, feeling very large and 
clumsy, and wanting to “be naught a while,” 
looked about him for a chair, and then first 
espying Mrs. Sclater, went up to her with the 
same rolling, clamping stride, but without em- 
barrassment, and said, holding out his hand, 

‘Hoo are ye the nicht, mem? I sawna yer 
bonnie face whan I cam in. A gran’ hoose, like 
this o’ yours—an’ I’m sure, mem, it cudna be 
ower gran’ to fit yersel’, but it’s jist some per- 
plexin’ to plain fowk like me, ’at’s been used to 
mair room, an’ less intill’t.” 
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Donal was thinking of the meadow on the 
Lorrie bank. 

“TJ was sure of it!” remarked Mrs. Sclater to 
herself. “One of nature’s gentlemen! He 
would soon be taught.” 

She was right; but he was more than a 
gentleman, and could have taught her what she 
could have taught nobody in turn. 

“You will soon get accustomed to our town 
ways, Mr. Grant. But many of the things we 
gather about us are far more trouble than use,” 
she replied, in her sweetest tones, and with a 
gentle pressure of the hand, which went a long 
way to set him at his ease. “I am glad to see 
you have friends here,” she added. 

“Only ane, mem. Gibbie an’ me——’ 

‘“‘ Excuse me, Mr. Grant, but would you oblige 
me—of course with me it is of no consequence, 
but just for habit’s sake, would you oblige me 
by calling Gilbert by his own name—Sir Gil- 
bert, please. I wish him to get used to it.” 

“Yer wull be’t, mem.—Weel, as I was sayin’, 
Sir Gibbie—Sir Gilbert, that is, mem—an’ my- 
sel’, we hae kenned Miss Galbraith this lang 
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time, bein’ o’ the laird’s ain fowk, as I may 
say.” 

“Will you take a seat beside her, then,” said 
Mrs. Sclater, and rising, herself placed a chair 
for him near Ginevra, wondering how any 
Scotch laird, the father of such a little lady as 
she, could have allowed her such an acquaint- 
ance. ; 

To most of the company he must have looked 
very queer. Gibbie, indeed, was the only one 
who saw the real Donal. Miss Kimble and her 
pupils stared at the distorted reflexion of him in 
the spoon-bow! of their own elongated narrow- 
ness; Mrs. Sclater saw the possible gentleman 
through the loop-hole of a compliment he had 
paid her; and Mr. Sclater beheld only the 
minimus which the reversed telescope of his 
own enlarged importance, he having himself 
come of sufficiently humble origin, made of 
him ; while Ginevra looked up to him more as 
one who marvelled at the grandly unintelligible, 
than one who understood the relations and pro- 
portions of what she beheld. Nor was it pos- 
sible she could help feeling that he was a more 
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harmonious object to the eye both of body and 
mind when dressed in his corduroys and blue 
bonnet, walking the green fields, with cattle 
about him, his club under his arm, and a book 
in his hand. So aeen, his natural dignity was 
evident; now he looked undeniably odd. A 
poet needs a fine house rather than a fine dress 
to set him off, and Mrs. Sclater’s drawing-room 
was neither Jarge nor beautiful enough to frame 
this one, especially with his Sunday clothes to 
get the better of. To the school ladies, mistress 
and pupils, he was simply a clodhopper, and 
from their report became a treasure of poverty- 
stricken amusement to the school. Often did 
Ginevra’s cheek burn with indignation at the 
small insolences of her fellow pupils. At first 
she attempted to make them understand some- 
thing of what Donal really was, but finding 
them unworthy of the confidence, was driven to 
betake herself to such a silence as put a stop to 
their offensive remarks in her presence. 

“TI thank ye, mem,” said Donal, as he took 
the chair; ‘“ ye’re verra condescendin’.” Then 
turning to Ginevra, and trying to cross one 
knee over the other, but failing from the tight- 
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ness of certain garments, which, like David with 
Saul’s not similarly faulty armour, he had not 
hitherto proved. ‘ Weel, mem,” he said, “ye 
haena forgotten Hornie, I houp.” 

The other girls must be pardoned for titter- 
ing, offensive as is the habit so common to their 
class, for the only being they knew by that 
name was one to whom the merest reference 
sets pit and gallery in a roar. Miss Kimble 
was shocked—disgusssted, she said afterwards ; 
and until she learned that the clown was there 
uninvited, cherished a grudge against Mrs. 
Sclater. 

Ginevra smiled him a satisfactory negative. 

“T never read the ballant aboot the worm 
lingelt roun’ the tree,” said Donal, making 
rather a long link in the chain of association, 
“ohn thoucht upo’ that day, mem, whan first 
ye cam doon the brae wi’ my sister Nicie, an’ I 
cam ower the burn till ye, an’ ye garred me 
lauch aboot weetin’ o my feet! Eh, mem! wi’ 
you afore me there, I see the blew lift again, 
an’ the gerse jist lowin’ (flaming) green, an’ the 
nowt at their busiest, the win’ asleep, an’ the 


burn sayin’, ‘Ye need nane o’ ye speyk: I’m 
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here, an’ it’s my business. Kh, mem! whan I 
think upo’ ’t a’, it seems to me ’at the human 
hert closed i?’ the mids o’ sic a coffer o’ cunnin’ 
workmanship, maun be a terrible precious-like 
thing.” 

Gibbie, behind Donal’s chair, seemed pulsing 
light at every pore, but the rest of the company, 
understanding his words perfectly, yet not 
comprehending a single sentence he uttered, 
began to wonder whether he was out of his 
mind, and were perplexed to see Ginevra lis- 
tening to him with such respect. They saw a 
human offence where she knew a poet. A word 
is a word, but its interpretations are many, and 
the understanding of a mau’s words depends 
both on what the hearer is, and on what is his 
idea of the speaker. As to the pure all things 
are pure, because only purity can enter, so to 
the vulgar all things are vulgar, because only 
the vulgar can enter. Wherein then is the 
commonplace man to be blamed, for as he is, so 
must he think? In this, that he consents to be 
commonplace, willing to live after his own idea 
of himself, and not after God’s idea of him—the 


real idea, which, every now and then stirring 
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in him, makes him uneasy with silent rebuke. 

Ginevra said little in reply. She had not 
much to say. In her world the streams were 
still, not vocal. But Donal meant to hold a 
little communication with her which none of 
them, except indeed Gibbie—he did not mind 
Gibbie—should understand. 

“T hed sic a queer dream the ither nicht, 
mem,” he said, “an’ I’]] jist tell ye’t.—I thoucht 
I was doon in an awfw’ kin’ o’ a weet bog, wi 
dry graivelly-like hills a’ aboot it, an’ naething 
upo’ them but a wheen short hungert-like gerse. 
An’ oot o’ the mids o’ the bog there grew jist 
ae tree—a saugh, I think it was, but unco auld 
—'maist past kennin’ wi’ age;—an’ roun’ the 
rouch gnerlet trunk o’ ’t was twistit three 
faulds o’ the oogliest, ill-fauredest cratur o’ a 
serpent ’at ever was seen. It was jist laithly 
to luik upo’. I cud describe it till ye, mem, but 
it wad only gar ye runkle yer bonny broo, an’ 
Juik as [ wadna hae ye luik, mem, ’cause ye 
wadna luik freely sae bonny as ye div noo 
whan ye luik jist yersel’. But ae queer thing 
was, ’at atween hit an’ the tree it grippit a buik, 
an’ I kent it for the buik o’ ballants. An’ I 
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gaed nearer, luikin’ an’ luikin’, an’ some 
frichtit. But J wadna stan’ for that, for that 
wad be to be caitiff vile, an’ no true man: I[ 
gaed nearer an’ nearer, till I had gotten within 
a yaird o’ the tree, whan a’ at ance, wi a swing 
an’ a swirl, I was three-fauld aboot the tree, an’ 
the laithly worm was me mesel’; an’ I was the 
Jaithly worm. The verra hert gaed frae me for 
hoarible dreid, an’ scunner at mysel’! Sae 
there 1 was! But I wasna lang there 1’ my 
meesery, afore I saw, oot 0’ my ain serpent e’en, 
maist blin’t wi’ greitin’, ower the tap o’ the brae 
afore me, ’atween me an’ the lift, as gien it 
reacht up to the verra stars, for it wasna day 
but nicht by this time aboot me, as weel it 
micht be,—I saw the bonny sicht come up o’ a 
knicht in airmour, helmet an’ shield an’ iron 
sheen an’ a’; but somehoo I kent by the gang 
an’ the stan’ an’ the sway o’ the bonny boady o’ 
the knicht, ’at it was nae man, but a wuman.— 
Ye see, mem, sin I cam frae Daurside, I hae 
been able to get a grip o’ buiks ’at I cudna get 
up there ; an’ I hed been readin’ Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen the nicht afore, a’ yon aboot the lady ’at 


pat on the airmour o’ a man, an’ foucht like a 
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guid ane for the richt an’ the trowth—an’ that 
hed putten ’t Y my heid maybe; only whan [ 
saw her, I kent her, an’ her name wasna Brito- 
mart. She had a twistit brainch o’ blew berries 
aboot her helmet, an’ they ca’d her Juniper: 
wasna that queer, noo? An’ she cam doon the 
hill wi’ bonny big strides, no ower big for a 
stately wuman, but eh, sae different frae the 
nipperty mincin’ stippety-stap o’ the leddies ye 
see upo’ the streets here! An’ sae she cam 
doon the brae. An’ I soucht sair to cry oot— 
first o’ a’ to tell her gien she didna luik till her 
feet, she wad be lairt i’ the bog, an’ syne to beg 
o’ her for mercy’s sake to draw her swoord, an’ 
caw the oogly heid aff o’ me, an’ lat me dee. 
Noo I maun confess ’at the ballant o’ Kemp 
Owen was rinnin’ 7’ the worm-heid o’ me, an’ I 
cudna help thinkin’ what, notwithstan’in’ the 
cheenge o’ han’s r the story, lay still to the 
pairt o’ the knicht; but hoo was ony man, 
no to say a mere ugsome serpent, to mint 
at sic a thing till a leddy, whether she was in 
steel beets an’ spurs or in Jang train an’ silver 
slippers? An’ haith! I sune fan’ ’at I cudna hae 


spoken the word, gien I had daured ever sae 
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stoot. For whan I opened my moo’ to cry till 
her, I cud dee naething but shot oot a forkit 
tongue, an’ cry sss. Mem,it was dreidfu’! Sae 
I had jist to tak in my tongue again, an’ say 
naething, for fear o’ fleggin’ awa’ my bonny 
leddy r the steel claes. An’ she cam an’ cam, 
doon an’ doon, an’ on to the bog; an’ for a’ the 
weicht o’ her airmour she sankna a fit intill ’t. 
- An’ she cam, an’ she stude, an’ she luikit at me; 
an’ I hed seen her afore, an’ kenned her weel. 
An’ she luikit at me, an’ aye luikit; an’ I winna 
say what was the puir worm’s hert. But at 
the last she gae a gret sich, an’ a sab, like, an’ 
stude jist as gien she was tryin’ sair, but could 
not mak up her bonny min’ to yon ’at was 1’ the 
ballant. An’ eh! hoo I grippit the buik atween 
me an’ the tree—for there it was—a’ as I saw ’t 
afore! An’ sae at last she gae a kin’ o’ acry, 
an’ turnt an’ gaed awa’, wi’ her heid hingin’ 
doon, an’ her swoord trailin’, an’ never turnt to 
luik ahint her, but up the brae, an’ ower the 
tap o the hill, an’ doon an’ awa’; an’ the 
brainch wi’ the blew berries was the last I saw 
o’ her gaein’ doon like the meen ahint the hill. 
An’ jist wi’ the fell greitin’ I cam to mysel’, an’ 
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my hert was guein’ like a pump ’at wad fain 
pit oot a fire—Noo ‘wasna that a queer-like 
dream ?—I’ll no say, mem, but I hae curriet an’ 
kaimbt it up a wee, to gar ’t tell better.” 

Ginevra had from the first been absorbed in 
listening, and her brown eyes seemed to keep 
growing larger and larger as he went on. 
Even the girls listened and were silent, looking 
as if they saw a peacock’s feather in a turkey’s 
tale. When he ended, the tears rushed from 
Ginevra’s eyes—for bare sympathy—she had 
no perception of personal intent in the parable; 
it was long before she saw into the name of the 
lady-knight, for she had never been told the 
English of Ginevra; she was the simplest, 
sweetest of girls, and too young to suspect any- 
thing in the heart of a man. 

““Q Donal!” she said, “I am very sorry for 
the poor worm ; but it was naughty of you to 
dream such a dream.” 

‘‘ Hoo’s that, mem?” returned Donal, a little 
frightened. 

“It was not fair of you,” she replied, “to 
dream a knight of a lady, and then dream her 
doing such an unknightly thing. I am sure if 
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ladies went out in that way, they would do 
quite as well, on the whole, as gentlemen.” 

“T mak nae doobt o’ ’t, mem: h’aven forbid !” 
cried Donal; “but ye see dreams is sic senseless 
things ’at they winna be helpit;—an’ that was 
hoo I dreemt it.” | 

‘Well, well, Donal!’ broke in the harsh 
pompous voice of Mr. Sclater, who, unknown to 
the poet, had been standing behind him almost 
the whole time, “you have given the ladies 
quite enough of your romancing. That sort of 
thing, you know, my man, may do very well : 
round the fire in the farm kitchen, but it’s not 
the sort of thing for a drawing-room. Besides, 
the ladies don’t understand your word of 
mouth; they don’t understand such broad 

Scotch.—Come with me, and I'll show you 
| something you would like to see.” 

He thought Donal was boring his guests, and 
at the same time preventing Gibbie from having 
the pleasure in their society for the sake of 
which they had been invited. 

Donal rose, replying, 

“Think ye sae, sir? I thoucht I was in auld 
Scotlan’ still—here as weel’s upo’ Glashgar. 
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But maybe my jography buik’s some auld- 
fashioned.—Didna ye un’erstan’ me, mem?” he 
added, turning to Ginevra. 

“Every word, Donal,” she answered. 

Donal followed his host contented. 

Gibbie took his place, and began to teach 
Ginevra the finger alphabet. The other girls 
found him far more amusing than Donal—first 
of all because he could not speak, which was 
much less objectionable than speaking like 
Donal—and funny too, though not so funny as 
Donal’s clothes. And then he had such a 
romantic history ! and was a baronet ! 

In afew minutes Ginevra knew the letters, 
and presently she and Gibbie were having a 
little continuous talk together, a thing they had 
never had before. It was so slow, however, as 
to be rather tiring. It was mainly about Donal. 
But Mrs. Sclater opened the piano, and made a 
diversion. She played something brilliant, and 
then sang an Italian song in strillaceous style, 
revealing to Donal’s clownish ignorance a 
thorough mastery of caterwauling. Then she 
asked Miss Kimble to play something, who 


declined, without mentioning that she had 
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neither voice nor ear nor love of music, but said 
Miss Galbraith should sing—“for once in a 
way, as a treat.—That little Scotch song you 
sing now and then, my dear,” she added. 

Ginevra rose timidly, but without hesitation, 
and going to the piano, sang, to a simple old 
Scotch air, to which they had been written, the 
following verses. Before she ended, the 
minister, the late herd-boy, and the dumb 
baronet were grouped crescent-wise behind the 
music-stool. 


I dinna ken what’s come ower me! 
There’s a how where ance was a hert ; (hollow) 
I never luik oot afore me, 
An’ a cry winna gar me stert ; 
There’s naething nae mair to come ower me, 
Blaw the win’ frae ony airt. (quarter) 


For i’ yon kirkyaird there’s a hillock, 
A hert where ance was a how ; 
An’ o’ joy there’s no left a mealock— (crumb) 
Deid aiss whaur ance was a low ; (ashes) ( “flame ) 
For i’ yon kirkyaird, i’ the hillock, 
Lies a seed ‘at winna grow. 
It’s my hert ‘at hauds up the wee hillie— 
That's hoo there’s a how i’ my breist ; 
It’s awa’ doon there wi’ my Willie, 
Gaed wi’ him whan he was releast ; 
It’s doon i’ the green-grown hillie, 
But Is’ be efter it neist. 
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Come awa’, nichts and mornin’s, 
Come ooks, years, a’ time’s clan ; 
Ye’re walcome ayont a’ scornin’ : 
Tak me till him as fest as ye can. 
Come awa’, nichts an’ mornin’s, 
Ye are wings o’ a michty span! 
For 1 ken he’s luikin’ an’ waitin’, 
Luikin’ aye doon as I clim’: 
Wad I hae him see me sit greitin’, 
l’stead o° gaein’ to him ? 
Tl step oot like ane sure o’ a meetin’, 
’ Tl traivel an’ rin to him. 

Three of them knew that the verses were 
Donal’s. If the poet went home feeling more 
like a fellow in blue coat and fustian trowsers, 
or a winged genius of the tomb, I leave my 
reader to judge. Anyhow, he felt he had had 
enough for one evening, and was able to en- 
counter his work again. Perhaps also, when 
supper was announced, he reflected that his 
reception had hardly been such as to justify 
him in partaking of their food, and that his 
mother’s hospitality to Mr. Sclater had not been 
in expectation of return. As they went down 
the stair, he came last and alone, behind the 
two whispering school-girls; and when they 
passed on into the dining-room, he slipt out of 
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the house, and ran home to the furniture-shop 
and his books. 

When the ladies took their leave, Gibbie 
walked with them. And now at last he learned 
where to find Ginevra. 
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_ CHAPTER VI. 
A LESSON OF WISDOM. 


N obedience to the suggestion of his wife, 
Mr. Sclater did what he could to show Sir 
Gilbert how mistaken he was in imagining he 
could fit his actions to the words of our Lord. 
Shocked as even he would probably have been 
at such a characterization of his attempt, it 
amounted practically to this: Do not waste 
your powers in the endeavour to keep the 
commandments of our Lord, for it cannot be 
done, and he knew it could not be done, and 
never meant it should be done. He pointed 
out to him, not altogether unfairly, the diffi- 
culties, and the causes of mistake, with regard 
to his words; but said nothing to reveal the 
spirit and the life of them. Showing more of 
them to be figures than at first appeared, he 
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made out the meanings of them to be less, not 
more than the figures, his pictures to be greater 
than their subjects, his parables larger and more 
lovely than the truths they represented. In the 
whole of his lecture, through which ran from 
beginning to end a tone of reproof, there was 
not one flash of enthusiasm for our Lord, not a 
sign that, to his so-called minister, he was a 
refuge, or a delight—that he who is the joy of 
his father’s heart, the essential bliss of the uni- 
verse, was anything to the soul of his creature, 
who besides had taken upon him to preach his 
good news, more than a name to call himself 
by—that the story of the Son of God was to 
him anything better than the soap and water 
wherewith to blow theological bubbles with the 
tobacco-pipe of his speculative understanding. 
The tendency of 1t was simply to the quelling of 
all true effort after the knowing of him through 
obedience, the quenching of all devotion to the 
central good. Doubtless Gibbie, as well as 
many a wiser man, might now and then make 
a mistake in the embodiment of his obedience, 
but even where the action misses the command, 


it may yet be obedience to him who gave the 
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command, and by obeying one learns how to 
obey. I hardly know, however, where Gibbie 
blundered, except it was in failing to recognize 
the animals before whom he ought not to cast 
his pearls—in taking it for granted that, because 
his guardian was a minister, and his wife a 
minister’s wife, they must therefore be the dis- 
ciples of the Jewish carpenter, the eternal son 
of the Father of us all. Had he had more of the 
wisdom of the serpent, he would not have car- 
ried them the New Testament as an ending of 
strife, the words of the Lord as an enlightening 
law ; he would perhaps have known that to try 
too hard to make people good, is one way to 
make them worse; that the only way to make 
them good is to be good—remembering well the 
beam and the mote; that the time for speak- 
ing comes rarely, the time for being never 
departs. 

Bunt in talking thus to Gibbie, the minister 
but rippled the air: Gibbie was all the time 
pondering with himself where he had met the 
same kind of thing, the same sort of person 
before. Nothing he said had the slightest effect 
upon him. He was too familiar with truth to 
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take the yeasty bunghole of a working barrel 
for a fountain of its waters. The unseen Lord 
and his reported words were to Gibbie realities, 
compared with which the very visible Mr. Sclater 
and his assured utterance were as the merest 
seemings of a phantom mood.. He had never 
resolved to keep the words of the Lord: he just 
kept them; but he knew amongst the rest the 
Lord’s words about the keeping of his words, 
and about being ashamed of him before men, 
and it was with a pitiful indignation he heard 
the minister’s wisdom drivel past his ears. 
What he would have said, and withheld him- 
self from saying, had he been able to speak, 
I cannot tell; I only know that in such cir- 
cumstances the less said the better, for what 
can be more unprofitable than a discussion 
where but one of the disputants understands 
the question, and the other has all the know- 
ledge? It would have been the eloquence of 
the wise and the prudent against the perfected 
praise of the suckling. 

The effect of it all upon Gibbie was to send 
him to his room to his prayers, more eager 


than ever to keep the commandments of him 
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who had said, Jf ye love me. Comforted then 
and strengthened, he came down to go to 
Donal—not to tell him, for to none but Janet 
could he have made such a communication. 
But in the middle of his descent he remembered 
suddenly of what and whom Mr. Sclater had all 
along been reminding him, and turned aside to 
Mrs. Sclater to ask her to lend him the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. This, as a matter almost of course, 
was one of the few books in the cottage on 
Glashgar—a book beloved of Janet’s soul—and 
he had read it again and again. Mrs. Sclater 
told him where in her room to find a copy, and 
presently he had satisfied himself that it was 
indeed Mr.Worldly Wiseman whom his imagina- 
tion had, in cloudy fashion, been placing side by 
side with the talking minister. 

Finding his return delayed, Mrs. Sclater went 
after him, fearing he might be indulging his 
curiosity amongst her personal possessions. 
Peeping in, she saw him seated on the floor 
beside her little bookcase, lost in reading: she 
stole behind, and found that what so absorbed 
him was the conversation between Christian 


and Worldly—I beg his pardon, he is nothing 
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without his Mr.—between Christian and Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman. 

In the evening, when her husband was telling 
her what he had said to “the young Pharisee”’ 
in the morning, the picture of Gibbie on the 
floor, with the Pilgrim’s Progress and Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman, flashed back on her mind, 
and she told him the thing. It stung him, not 
that Gibbie should perhaps have so paralleled 
him, but that his wife should so interpret Gibbie. 
To her, however, he said nothing. Had he been 
a better man, he would have been convinced by 
the lesson; as it was, he was only convicted, 
and instead of repenting, was offended griev- 
ously. For several days he kept expecting the 
religious gadfly to come buzzing about him 
with his sting, that is his forefinger, stuck in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, and had a swashing 
blow ready for him ; but Gibbie was beginning 
to learn a lesson or two, and if he was not yet 
SO wise as some serpents, he had always been 
more harmless than some doves. 

That he had gained nothing for the world 
was pretty evident to the minister the follow- 


ing Sunday—from the lofty watch-tower of the 
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pulpit where he sat throned, while the first 
psalm was being sung. His own pew was near 
one of the side doors, and at that door some 
who were late kept coming in. Amongst them 
were a stranger or two, who were at once 
shown to seats. Before the psalm ended, an 
old man came in and stood by the door—a 
poor man in mean garments, with the air of a 
beggar who had contrived to give himself a 
Sunday look. Perhaps he had come hoping to 
find it warmer in church than at home. There 
he stood, motionless as the leech-gatherer, ‘ 
leaning on his stick, disregarded of men—it 
may have been only by innocent accident, I do 
not know. But just ere the minister must rise 
for the first prayer, he saw Gibbie, who had 
heard a feeble cough, cast a glance round, rise 
as swiftly as noiselessly, open the door of the 
pew, get out into the passage, take the old man 
by the hand, and lead him to his place beside 
the satin-robed and sable-muffed ministerial 
consort. Obedient to Gibbie’s will, the old man 
took the seat, with an air both of humility and 
respect, while happily for Mrs. Sclater’s remnant 


of ruffled composure, there was plenty of room 
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in the pew, so that she could move higher up. 
The old man, it is true, followed, to make a © 
place for Gibbie, but there was still an interval 
between them sufficient to afford space to the 
hope that none of the evils she dreaded would 
fall upon her to devour her. Flushed, angry, 
uncomfortable, notwithstanding, her face glowed 
like a bale-fire to the eyes of her husband, and, 
I fear, spoiled the prayer—but that did not 
matter much. 

While the two thus involuntarily signalled 
each other, the boy who had brought discom- 
posure into both pulpit and pew, sat peaceful as 
a summer morning, with the old man beside him 
quiet in the reverence of being himself revered. 
And the minister, while he preached from the 
words, Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall, for the first time in his life began to 
feel doubtful whether he might not himself be a 
humbug. There was not much fear of his fall- 
ing, however, for he had not yet stood on his 
feet. 

" Not a word was said to Gibbie concerning the 
liberty he had taken: the minister and his wife 


were in too much dread—not of St. James and 
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the “poor man in vile raiment,” for they were 
harmless enough in themselves, but of Gibbie’s 
pointing finger to back them. Three distinct 
precautions, however, they took: the pew-opener 
on that side was spoken to; Mrs. Sclater made 
Gibbie henceforth go into the pew before her; 
and she removed the New Testament from the 


drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
NEEDFUL ODDS AND ENDS. 


T will be plain from what I have told, that 
Donal’s imagination was full of Ginevra, 
and his was not an economy whose imagination 
could enjoy itself without calling the heart to 
share. Atthesame time, his being in love, if al- 
ready I may use concerning him that most general 
and most indefinite of phrases, so far from ob- 
structing his study, was in reality an aid to his 
thinking and a spur to excellence—not excellence 
over others, but over himself. There were mo- 
ments, doubtless, long moments too, in which 
he forgot Homer and Cicero and differential cal- 
culus and chemistry, for “ the bonnie lady-lassie,” 
—that was what he called her to himself; but 
it was only, on emerging from the reverie, to 


attack his work witb fresh vigour. She was so 
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young, so plainly girlish, that as yet there was 
no room for dread or jealousy; the feeling in his 
heart was a kind of gentle angel-worship; and 
he would have turned from the idea of marry- 
ing her, if indeed it had ever presented itself, 
as an irreverent thought, which he dared not 
for a moment be guilty of entertaining. It was, 
besides, an idea too absurd to be indulged in by 
one who, in his wildest imaginations, always, 
through every Protean embodiment, sought and 
loved and clung to the real. His chief thought 
was simply to find favour in the eyes of the 
girl, His ideas hovered about her image, but it 
was continually to burn themselves in incense 
to her sweet ladyhood. As often as a song came 
fluttering its wings at his casement, the next 
thought was Ginevra—and there would be 
something to give her! I wonder how many 
loves of the poets have received their offerings 
in correspondent fervour. I doubt if Ginevra, 
though she read them with marvel, was capable 
of appreciating the worth of Donal’s. She was 
hardly yet woman enough to do them justice ; 
for the heart of a girl, in its very sweet- 


ness and vagueness, is ready to admire alike 
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the good and the indifferent, if their outer 
qualities be similar. It would cause collapse in 
many a swelling of poet’s heart if, while he heard 
lovely lips commending his verses, a voice were 
to whisper in his ear what certain other verses 
the lady commended also. 

On Saturday evenings, after Gibbie left him, 
Donal kept his own private holiday, which con- 
sisted in making verses, or rather in setting 
himself in the position for doing so, when some- 
times verses would be the result, sometimes not. 
When the moon was shining in at the windows 
of the large room adjoining, he would put out 
his lamp, open his door, and look from the little 
chamber, glowing with fire-light, into the 
strange, eerie, silent waste, crowded with the 
chaos of dis-created homes. There scores and 
scores of things, many of them unco, that is un- 
couth, the first meaning of which is unknown, to 
his eyes, stood huddled together in the dim 
light. The light looked weary and faint, as if 
with having forced its way through the dust of 
years on the windows; and Donal felt as if gaz- 
ing from a clear conscious present out into a 


faded dream. Sometimes he would leave his 
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nest, and walk up and down among spider-leg- 
ged tables, tall cabinets, secret-looking bureaus, 
worked chairs—yielding himself to his fancies. 
He was one who needed no opium or such-like 
demon-help, to set him dreaming; he could 
dream at his will—only his dreams were brief 
and of rapid change—probably not more so, 
after the clock, than those other artificial ones, 
in which, to speculate on the testimony, the feel- 
ing of their length appears to be produced by an 
infinite and continuous subdivision of the sub- 
jective time. Now he was a ghost come back 
to flit, hovering and gliding, about sad old 
scenes, that had gathered a new and a worse 
sadness from the drying up of the sorrow 
which was the heart of them—his doom, to 
live thus over again the life he had made so 
little of in the body; his punishment, to haunt 
the world and pace its streets, unable to influ- 
ence by the turn of a hair the goings on of its 
life,—so to learn what a useless being he had 
been, and repent of his self-embraced insignifi- 
cance. Now he was a prisoner, pining and 
longing for life and air and human companion- 


ship; that was the sun outside, whose rays 
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shone thus feebly into his dungeon by repeated 
reflections. Now he was a prince in disguise, 
meditating how to appear again and defeat the 
machinations of his foes, especially of the en- 
chanter who made him seem to the eyes of his 
subjects that which he was not. But ever his 
thoughts would turn again to Ginevra, and 
ever the poems he devised were devised as in 
her presence and for her hearing. Sometimes a 
dread would seize him—as if the strange things 
were all looking at him, and something was 
about to happen; then he would stride hastily 
back to his own room, close the door hurriedly, 
and sit down by the fire. Once or twice he was 
startled by the soft entrance of his landlady’s 
grand-daughter, come to search for something 
in one of the cabinets they had made a reposi- 
tory for small odds and ends of things. Once 
he told Gibbie that something had looked at 
him, but he could not tell what or whence or 
‘how, and laughed at himself, but persisted in his 
statement. 

He had not yet begun to read his New Testa- 
ment in the way Gibbie did, but he thought in 
the direction of light and freedom, and looked 
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towards some goal dimly seen in vague grandeur 
of betterness. His condition was rather that 
of eyeless hunger after growth, than of any 
conscious aspiration towards less undefined 
good. He hada large and increasing delight 
in all forms of the generous, and shrunk in- 
stinctively from the base, but had not yet con- 
centrated his efforts towards becoming that 
which he acknowledged the best, so that he was 
hardly yet on the straight path to the goal of 
such oneness with good as alone is a man’s 
peace. I mention these things not with the 
intent of here developing the character of Donal, 
but with the desire that my readers should know 
him such as he then was. 

Gibbie aud he seldom talked about Ginevra. 
She was generally understood between them— 
only referred to upon needful occasion: they 
had no right to talk about her, any more than 
to intrude on her presence unseasonably. 

Donal went to Mr. Sclater’s church because 
Mr. Sclater required it, in virtue of the position 
he assumed as his benefactor. Mr. Sclater in 
the pulpit was a trial to Donal, but it consoled 
him to be near Gibbie, also that he had found 
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a seat in the opposite gallery, whence he could 
see Ginevra when her place happened to be not 
far from the door of one of the school-pews. 
He did not get much benefit from Mr. Sclater’s 
sermons: I confess he did not attend very 
closely to his preaching—often directed against 
doctrinal errors of which, except from himself, 
not one of his congregation had ever heard, or 
was likely ever to hear. But I cannot say he 
would have been better employed in listening, 
for there was generally something going on in 
his mind that had to go on, and make way for 
more. I have said generally, for I must except 
the times when his thoughts turned upon the 
preacher himself, and took forms such as the 
following. But it might bea lesson to some 
preachers to know that a decent lad like Donal 
may be making some such verses about one of 
them while he is preaching. 1 have known not 
a few humble men in the pulpit of whom rather 
than write such a thing Donal would have lost 
the writing hand. 


"Twas a sair sair day "twas my hap till 
Come under yer soon’, Mr. Sclater ; 

But things maun be putten a stap till, 
An’ sae maun ye, seener or later! 
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For to hear ye rowtin’ an’ scornin’, 
Is no to hark to the river ; 

An’ to sit here till brak trowth’s mornin’, 
Wad be to be lost for ever. 


I confess I have taken a liberty, and changed 
one word for another in the last line. He did 
not show these verses to Gibbie; or indeed ever 
find much fault with the preacher in his hearing; 
for he knew that while he was himself more 
open-minded to the nonsense of the professional 
gentleman, Gibbie was more open-hearted to- 
wards the merits of the man, with whom he was 
far too closely associated on week-days not to 
feel affection for him; while, on the other hand, 
Gibbie made neither head nor tail of his ser- 
mons, not having been instructed in the theo- 
logical mess that goes with so many for a 
theriac of the very essentials of religion; and 
therefore, for anything he knew, they might be 
very wise and good. At first he took refuge 
from the sermon in his New Testament; but 
when, for the third time, the beautiful hand of 
the ministerial spouse appeared between him 
and the book, and gently withdrew it, he saw 
that his reading was an offence in her eyes, and 
contented himself thereafter with thinking: lis- 
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tening to the absolutely unintelligible he found 
impossible. What a delight it would have been 
to the boy to hear Christ preached such as he 
showed himself, such as in no small measure he 
had learned him—instead of such as Mr. Sclater 
saw him reflected from the tenth or twentieth 
distorting mirror! They who speak against 
the Son of Man oppose mere distortions and 
mistakes of him, having never beheld, neither 
being now capable of beholding him; but those 
who have transmitted to them these false im- 
pressions, those namely, who preach him with- 
out being themselves devoted to him, and those 
who preach him having derived their notions 
of him from other sources than himself, have to 
bear the blame that they have such excuses for 
not seeking to know him. He submits to be 
mis-preached, as he submitted to be lied against 
while visibly walking the world, but his truth 
will appear at length to all: until then, until 
he is known as he is, our salvation tarrieth. 
Mrs. Sclater showed herself sincere, after her 
kind, to Donal as well as to Gibbie. She had 
by no means ceased to grow, and already was 


slowly bettering under the influences of the 
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New Testament in Gibbie, notwithstanding she 
had removed the letter of it from her public 
table. She told Gibbie that he must talk to 
Donal about his dress and his speech. That he 
was a lad of no common gifts was plain, she 
said, but were he ever so “ talented” he could 
do little in the world, certainly would never 
raise himself, so long as he dressed and spoke 
ridiculously. The wisest and best of men would 
be utterly disregarded, she said, if he did not 
look and speak like. other people. Gibbie 
thought with himself this could hardly hold, 
for there was John the Baptist; he answered 
her, however, that Donal could speak very good 
English if he chose, but that the affected tone 
and would-be-fine pronunciation of Fergus Duff 
had given him the notion that to speak any- 
thing but his mother-tongue would be unmanly 
and false. As to his dress, Donal was poor, 
Gibbie said, and could not give up wearing any 
clothes so long as there was any wear in them. 
“Tf you had seen me once!” he added, with a 
merry laugh to finish for his fingers. 

Mrs, Sclater spoke to her husband, who said 
to Gibbie that, if he chose to provide Donal 
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with suitable garments, he would advance him 
the money :—that was the way he took credit 
for every little sum he handed his ward, but in 
his accounts was correct to a farthing. 

Gibbie would thereupon have dragged Donal 
at once to the tailor; but Donal was obstinate. 

‘“‘ Na, na,” he said; “the claes is guid eneuch 
for him ’at weirs them. Ye dee eneuch for me, 
Sir Gilbert, a’ready; an’ though I wad be 
obleeged to you as I wad to my mither hersel’, 
to cleed me gien I warna dacent, I winna tak 
your siller nor naebody ither’s to gang fine. 
Na, na; I'll weir the claes oot, an’ we s’ dee 
better wi’ the neist. An’ for that bonnie wu- 
man, Mistress Scletter, ye can tell her, ’at by 
the time I hae onything to say to the warl’, it 
winna be my claes ’at’ll haud fowk ohn heark- 
ent; an’ gien she considers them ’at I hae noo, 
ower sair a disgrace till her gran’ rooms, she 
maun jist no inveet me, an’ I'll no come; for I 
canna presently help them. But the neist ses- 
sion, whan I hae better, for ’m sure to get 
wark eneuch in atween, I’ll come an’ shaw my- 
sel’, an’ syne she can dee as she likes.” 


This high tone of liberty, so free from offence 
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either given or taken, was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by both Mr. and Mrs. Sclater, and they 
did not cease to invite him. A little talk with 
the latter soon convinced him that there was 
neither assumption nor lack of patriotism in 
speaking the language of the people among 
whom he found himself; and as he made her 
his model in the pursuit of the accomplishment, 
he very soon spoke a good deal better English 
than Mr. Sclater. But with Gibbie, and even 
with the dainty Ginevra, he could not yet. bring 
himself to talk anything but his mother-tongue. 

“TY cannot mak my moo’,” he would say, “ to 
speyk onything but the nat’ral tongue o’ poetry 
till sic a bonnie cratur as Miss Galbraith; an’ 
for yersel’, Gibbie—man! I wad be ill willin’ 
to bigg a stane wa atween me an’ the bonnie 
days whan Angus Mac Pholp was the deil we 
did fear, an’ Hornie the deil we didna.—Losh, 
man! what wad come o’ me gien I hed to say 
my prayers in English! I doobt gien ’t wad 
come oot prayin’ at a’ !” 

I am well aware that most Scotch people of 
that date tried to say their prayers in English, 
but not so Janet or Robert, and not so had they 
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taught their children. I fancy not a little un- 
reality was thus in their case avoided. 

“What will you do when you are a minis- 
ter?” asked Gibbie on his fingers. 

‘‘Me a minnister!’ echoed Donal. “Me a 
minnister !” he repeated. “Losh, man! gien I 
can save my ain sowl, it'll be a’ ’at I’m fit for, 
ohn lo’dent it wi a haill congregation o’ ither 
fowk’s. Na, na; gien I can be a schvilmaister, 
an’ help the bairnies to be guid, as my mither 
taucht mysel’, an’ hae time to read, an’ a feow 
shillin’s to buy buiks aboot Aigypt an’ the Holy 
Lan’, an’ a full an’ complete edition o’ Plato, an’ 
a Greek Lexicon—a guid ane, an’ a Jamieson’s 
Dictionar’, haith, Pll beahawpy man! An’ gien 
I dinna like the schuilmaisterin’, I can jist tak 
to the wark again, whilk I cudna dee sa¢ weel | 
gien I had tried the preachin’: fowk wad ca’ 
me a stickit minister! Or maybe they'll gie 
me the sheep to luik efter upo’ Glashgar, whan 
they’re ower muckle for my father, an’ that 
wad content me. Only I wad hae to bigg a bit 
mair to the hoosie, to haud my buiks: I maun 
hae buiks. I wad get the newspapers whiles, 


but no aften, for they’re a sair loss o’ precious 
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time. Ye see they tell ye things afore they’re 
sure, an’ ye hae to spen’ yer time the day read- 
in’ what ye'll hae to spen’ yer time the morn 
readin’ oot again; an’ ye may as weel bide till 
the thing’s sattled a wee. I wad jist lat them 
fecht things oot ‘at thoucht they saw hoo they 
oucht to gang; an’ I wad gie them guid mut- 
ton to haud them up to their dreary wark, an’ 
maybe a sangy noo an’ than.’at wad help them 
to drap it a’thegither.” 

“ But wouldn’t you like to have a wife, Donal, 
and children, like your father and mother ?” 
spelt Gibbie. 

‘Na, na; nae wife for me, Gibbie!” answered 
the philosopher. “Wha wad hae aither a puir 
schuilmaister or a shepherd ?—’cep’ it was may- 
be some lass like my sister Nicie, ’at wadna ken 
Euclid frae her hose, or Burns frae a mill-dam, 
or conic sections frae the hole 1 the great peera- 
mid.” 

“J don’t like to hear you talk like that, 
Donal,’ said Gibbie. “What do you say to 
mother ?” 

“The mither’s no to be said aboot,” answered 


Donal. “She’s ane by hersel’, no ane like ither 
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fowk. Ye wadna think waur o’ the angel 
Gabriel ’at he hedna jist read Homer clean 
throu’, wad ye?” 

“If I did,” answered Gibbie, “he would only 
tell me there was time enough for that.” 

When they met on a Friday evening, and it 
was fine, they would rove the streets, Gibbie 
taking Donal to the places he knew so well in his 
childhood, and enjoying it the more that he 
could now tell him so much better what he re- 
membered. The only place he did not take him 
to was Jink Lane, with the house that had been 
Mistress Croale’s. He did take him to the court 
in the Widdiehill, and show him the Auld Hoose 
o’ Galbraith, and the place under the stair where 
his father had worked. The shed was now 
gone; the neighbours had by degrees carried it 
away for firewood. The house was occupied 
still as then by a number of poor people, and 
the door was never locked, day or night, any 
more than when Gibbie used to bring his father 
home. Hetook Donal to the garret where they 
had slept—one could hardly say lived, and 
where his father died. The door stood open, 
and the place was just as they had left it. A 
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year or two after, Gibbie learned how it came 
to be thus untenanted: it was said to be haunt- 
ed. Every Sunday Sir George was heard at 
work, making boots for his wee Gibbie from 
morning to night; after which, when it was 
dark, came dreadful sounds of supplication, as 
of a soul praying in hell-fire. For a while the 
house was almost deserted in consequence. 

“Gien I was you, Sir Gilbert,” said Donal, 
who now and then remembered Mrs. Sclater’s 
request—they had come down, and looking at 
the outside of the house, had espied a half ob- 
literated stone-carving of the Galbraith arms— 
“Gien I was you, Sir Gilbert, I wad gar Maister 
Scletter keep a sherp luik oot for the first chance 
o buying back this hoose. It wad be a great 
peety it sud gang to waurafore ye get it. Eh! 
sic tales as this hoose cud tell !” 

“How am I to do that, Donal? Mr. Sclater 
would not mind me. The money’s not mine 
yet, you know,” said Gibbie. 

“The siller 2s yours, Gibbie,” answered Donal ; 
“it’s yours as the kingdom o’ h’aven’s yours ; 
it’s only ’at ye canna jist lay yer han’s upo’ ’t 
yet. The seener ye lat that Maister Scletter 
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ken ’at ye ken what ye’re aboot, the better. 
An’ believe me, whan he comes to un’erstan’ ’at 
ye want that hoose koft, he'll no be a day ohn 
gane to somebody or anither aboot it.” 

Donal was right, for within a month the house 
was bought, and certain necessary repairs com- 
menced. 

Sometimes on those evenings they took tea 
with Mistress Croale, and it was a proud time 
with her when they went. That night at least 
the whisky bottle did not make its appearance. 

Mrs. Sclater continued to invite young ladies 
to the house for Gibbie’s sake, and when she 
gave a party, she took care there should bea 
proportion of young people in it; but Gibbie, 
although of course kind and polite to all, did 
not much enjoy these gatherings. It began to 
trouble him a little that he seemed to care less 
for his kind than before; but it was only a 
seeming, and the cause of it was this: he was 
now capable of perceiving facts in nature and‘ 
character which prevented real contact, and 
must make advances towards it appear as 
offensive as they were useless. But he did not 
love the less that he had to content himself, 
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until the kingdom should come nearer, with 
loving at a more conscious distance; by loving 
kindness and truth he continued doing all he 
could to bring the kingdom whose end is unity. 
Hence he had come to restrain his manner— 
nothing could have constrained his manners, 
which now from the conventional point of view 
were irreproachable; but if he did not so often 
execute a wild dance, or stand upon one leg, the 
glow in his eyes had deepened, and his response 
to any advance was as ready and thorough, as 
frank and sweet as ever; his eagerness was re- 
placed by a stillness from which his eyes took 
all coldness, and his smile was as the sun break- 
ing out in a grey day of summer, and turning 
all from doves to peacocks. In this matter 
there was one thing worthy of noté common to 
Donal and him, who had had the same divine 
teaching from Janet: their manners to all 
classes were the same; they showed the same 
respect to the poor, the same ease with the rich. 

I must confess, however, that before the 
session was over, Donal found it required all 
his strength of mind to continue to go to Mrs. 


Sclater’s little parties—from kindness she never 
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asked him to her larger ones; and the more to 
his praise it was that he did not refuse one of 
her invitations. The cause was this: one bright 
Sunday morning in February, coming out of his 
room to go to church, and walking down the 
path through the furniture in a dreamy mood, 
he suddenly saw a person meeting him straight 
in the face. “Sic a queer-like chield!” he re- 
marked inwardly, stepped on one side to let 
him pass—and perceived it was himself reflected 
from head to foot in a large mirror, which had 
been placed while he was out the night before. 
The courage with which he persisted, after such 
a painful enlightenment, in going into company 
in those same garments, was right admirable 
and enviable; but no one knew of it until its 
exercise was long over. 

The little pocket-money Mr. Sclater allowed 
Gibbie, was chiefly spent at the shop of a certain 
secondhand bookseller, nearly opposite Mistress 
Murkison’s. The books they bought were car- 
ried to Donal’s room, there to be considered by 
Gibbie Donal’s, and by Donal Gibbie’s. Among 
the rest was a reprint of Marlow’s Faust, the 


daring in the one grand passage of which both 
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awed and delighted them; there were also 
some of the Ettrick Shepherd’s eerie stories, 
alone in their kind; and above all there was a 
miniature copy of Shelley, whose verse did much 
for the music of Donal’s, while yet he could not 
quite appreciate the truth for the iridescence of 
it: he said it seemed to him to have been all 
composed in a balloon. I have mentioned only 
works of imagination, but it must not be sup- 
posed they had not a relish for stronger food : 
the books more severe came afterwards, when 
they had liberty to choose their own labours ; 
now they had plenty of the harder work pro- 
vided for them. 

Somewhere about this time Fergus Duff re- 
ceived his licence to preach, and set himself to 
acquire what his soul thirsted after—a reputa- 
tion, namely, for eloquence. This was all the 
flood-mark that remained of the waters of verse 
with which he had at one time so plentifully 
inundated his soul. He was the same as man 
he had been as youth—handsome, plausible, 
occupied with himself, determined to succeed, 
not determined to labour. Praise was the very 


necessity of his existence, but he had the instinct 
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not to display his beggarly hunger—which 
reached even to the approbation of such to 
whom he held himself vastly superior. He 
seemed generous, and was niggardly, by turns; 
cultivated suavity ; indulged in floridity both of 
manners and speech ; and signed his name 80 as 
nobody could read it, though his handwriting 
was plain enough. 

In the spring, summer, and autumn, Donal 
laboured all day with his body, and in the even- 
ing as much as he could with his mind. Lover 
of Nature as he was, however, more alive indeed 
than before to the delights of the country, and 
the genia] companionship of terrene sights and 
sounds, scents and motions, he could not help 
longing for the winter and the city, that his 
soul might be freer to follow its paths. And 
yet what a season some of the labours of the 
field afforded him for thought! To the student 
who cannot think without books, the easiest of 
such labours are a dull burden, or a distress; 
but for the man in whom the wells have been 
unsealed, in whom the waters are flowing, the 
labour mingles gently and genially with the 
thought, and the plough he holds with his hands 
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Jays open to the sun and the air more soils than 
one. Mr. Sclater without his books would 
speedily have sunk into the mere shrewd 
farmer; Donal, never opening a book, would 
have followed theories and made verses to the 
end of his days. 

Every Saturday, as before, he went to see his 
father and mother. Janet kept fresh and lively, 
although age told on her, she said, more rapidly 
since Gibbie went away. 

“But gien the Lord lat auld age wither me 
up,” she said, “he'll luik efter the cracks him- 
sel’,” 

Six weeks of every summer between Donal’s 
sessions, while the minister and his wife took 
their holiday, Gibbie spent with Robert and 
Janet. It was a blessed time for them all. He 
led then just the life of the former days, with 
Robert and Oscar and the sheep, and Janet and 
her cow and the New Testament—only he had 
a good many more things to think about now, 
and more ways of thinking about them. 
With his own hands he built a neat little porch 
to the cottage door, with close sides and a 


second door to keep the wind off: Donal and 
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he carried up the timber and the mortar. But 
although he tried hard to make Janet say what 
he could do for her more, he could not bring 
her to reveal any desire that belonged to this 
world—except, indeed, for two or three trifles 
for her husband’s warmth and convenience. 

“ The sicht o’ my Lord’s face,” she said once, 
when he was pressing her, “is a’ ’at I want, Sir 
Gibbie. For this life it jist blecks me to think 
o onything I wad hae or wad lowse. This 
boady o’ mine’s growin’ some heavy-like, I maun 
confess, but I wadna hae’t ta’en aff o’ me afore 
the time. It wad be an ill thing for the seed 
to be shal’t ower sune.” 

They almost always called him Sir Gibbie, and 
he never objected, or seemed either annoyed or 
amused at it; he took it just as the name that 
was his, the same way as his hair or his hands 
were his; he had been called wee Sir Gibbie for 


so long. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HOUSELESS. 


HE minister kept Gibbie hard at work, and 
by the time Donal’s last winter came, 
Gibbie was ready for college also. To please Mr. 
Sclater he competed for a bursary, and gained 
a tolerably good one, but declined accepting it. 
His guardian was annoyed, he could not see 
why he should refuse what he had “ earned.” 
Gibbie asked him whether it was the design of 
the founders of those bursaries that rich boys 
should have them. Were they not for the like 
of Donal? Whereupon Mr. Sclater could not 
help remembering what a difference it would 
have made to him in his early struggles, if some 
rich bursar above him had yielded a place—and 
held his peace. 
Daur-street being too far from Elphinstone 
VOL. II. K 
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College for a student to live there, Mr. Sclater 
consented to Gibbie’s lodging with Donal, but 
would have insisted on their taking rooms in 
some part of the town—more suitable to the 
young baronet’s position, he said; but as there - 
was another room to be had at Mistress Murki- 
son’s, Gibbie insisted that one who had shown 
them so much kindness must not be forsaken ; 
and by this time he seldom found difficulty in 
having his way with his guardian. Both be 
and his wife had come to understand him hetter, 
and nobody could understand Gibbie better 
without also understanding better all that was 
good and true and right: although they hardly 
knew the fact themselves, the standard of both 
of them had been heightened by not a few de- 
grees since Gibbie came to them ; and although 
he soon ceased to take direct notice of what in 
their conduct distressed him, I cannot help 
thinking it was not amiss that he uttered him- 
self as he did at the first; knowing a little his 
ways of thinking, they came to feel his judg- 
ment unexpressed. For Mrs. Sclater, when she 
bethought herself that she had said or done 


something he must count worldly, the very 
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silence of the dumb boy was a reproof to her. 

One night the youths had been out for a long 
walk and came back to the city late, after the 
_ shops were shut. Only here and there a light 
glimmered in some low-browed little place, pro- 
bably used in part by the family. Not a soul 
was visible in the dingy region through which 
they now approached their lodging, when round 
a corner, moving like a shadow, came, soft- 
pacing, a ghostly woman in rags, with a white, 
worn face, and the largest black eyes, it seemed 
to the youths, that they had ever seen—an 
apparition of awe and grief and wonder. To 
compare a great thing to a small, she was to 
their eyes as a ruined, desecrated shrine to the 
eyes of the saint’s own peculiar worshipper. I 
may compare her to what I please, great or 
small—to a sapphire set in tin, to an angel 
with draggled feathers; for far beyond all com- 
parison is that temple of the holy ghost in the 
desert—a woman in wretchedness and rags. 
She carried her puny baby rolled hard in 
the corner of her scrap of black shawl. To the 
youths a sea of trouble looked out of those wild 


eyes. As she drew near them, she hesitated, 
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half stopped, and put out a hand from under the 
shawl—stretched out no arm, held out only a 
hand from the wrist, white against the night. 
Donal had no money. Gibbie had a shilling. 
The hand closed upon it,a gleam crossed the 
sad face, and a murmur of thanks fluttered from 
the thin lips as she walked on her way. The 
youths breathed deep, and felt a little relieved, 
but only a little. The thought of the woman 
wandering in the dark and the fog and the 
night, was a sickness at their hearts. Was it 
impossible to gather such under the wings of 
any night-brooding hen? That Gibbie had 
gone through so much of the same kind of 
thing himself, and had found it endurable 
enough, did not make her case a whit the less 
pitiful in his eyes, and indeed it was widely, sadly 
different from his. Along the deserted street, 
which looked to Donal like a waterless canal 
banked by mounds of death, and lighted by 
phosphorescent grave-damps, they followed her 
with their eyes, the one living thing, fading 
away from lamp to lamp; and when they could 
see her no farther, followed her with their feet ; 
they could not bear to lose sight of her. But 
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_ they kept just on the verge of vision, for they 
did not want her to know the espial of their 
love. Suddenly she disappeared, and keeping 
their eyes on the spot as well as they could, 
they found when they reached it a little shop, 
with a red curtain, half torn down, across the 
glass door of it. A dim oil lamp was burning 
within. It looked lke a rag-shop, dirty and 
dreadful. There she stood, while a woman 
with a bloated face, looking to Donal like a 
feeder of hell-swine, took from some secret hole 
underneath, a bottle which seemed to Gibbie 
the very one his father used to drink from. He 
would have rushed in and dashed it from her 
hand, but Donal withheld him. 

“Hoots!” he said, “we canna follow her a’ 
nicht ; an’ gien we did, what better wad she be 
1 the mornin’? Lat her be, puir thing !” 

She received the whisky in a broken tea-cup, 
swallowed some of it eagerly, then, to the 
horror of the youths, put some of it into the 
mouth of her child from her own. Draining 
the last drops from the cup, she set it quietly 
down, turned, and without a word spoken, for 
she had paid beforehand, came out, her face 
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looking just as white and thin as before, but 
having another expression in the eyes of it. 
At the sight, Donal’s wisdom forsook him. 

“Eh, wuman,” he cried, “ yon wasna what ye 
hed the shillin’ for !” 

“Ye said naething,” answered the poor 
creature, humbly, and walked on, hanging her 
head, and pressing her baby to her bosom. 

The boys looked at each other. 

“That wasna the gait yer shillin’ sud hae 
gane, Gibbie,” said Donal. “It’s clear it winna 
dee to gie shillin’s to sic like as her. Wha kens 
but the hunger an’ the caul’, an’ the want o’ 
whisky may be the wuman’s evil things here, 
’at she may ’scape the hell-fire o’ the Rich Man 
hereafter ?” 

He stopped, for Gibbie was weeping. The 
woman and her child he would have taken to 
his very heart, and could do nothing for them. 
Love seemed helpless, for money was useless. 
It set; him thinking much, and the result 
appeared. From that hour the case of the 
homeless haunted his heart and brain and 
imagination; and as his natural affections 


found themselves repelled and chilled in what 
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is called Society, they took refuge more and 
more with the houseless and hungry and 
shivering. Through them, also, he now, for 
the first time, began to find grave and trou- 
blous questions mingling with his faith and - 
hope; so that already he began to be rewarded 
for his love: to the true heart every doubt is a 
door. I will not follow and describe the open- 
ing of these doors to Gibbie, but, as what he | 
discovered found always its first utterance in 
action, wait until I can show the result. 

For the time the youths were again a little 
relieved about the woman: following her still, 
to a yet more wretched part of the city, they 
saw her knock at a door, pay something, and 
be admitted. It looked a dreadful refuge, but 
she was at least under cover, and shelter, in 
such a climate as ours in winter, must be the 
first rudimentary notion of salvation. No 
longer haunted with the idea of her wandering 
all night about the comfortless streets, “like a 
ghost awake in Memphis,” Donal. said, they 
went home. But it was long before they got 
to sleep, and in the morning their first words 


were about the woman. 
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“Gien only we hed my mither here!” said 
Donal. | 

“Mightn’t you try Mr. Sclater?” suggested 
Gibbie. 

Donal answered with a great roar of laughter. 

“He wad tell her she oucht to tak shame till 
hersel’,” he said, “an’ I’m thinkin’ she’s lang 
brunt a’ her stock o’ that firin’s He wud tell 
her she sud work for her livin’, an’ maybe there 
isna ae turn the puir thing can dee ’at onybody 
wad gie her a bawbee for a day o’?—But what 
say ye to takin’ advice o’ Miss Galbraith ?” 

It was strange how, with the marked distinc- 
tions between them, Donal and Gibbie would 
every now and then, like the daughters of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, seem to change places and 
parte. | 

“God can make praise-pipes of babes and 
sucklings,” answered Gibbie; “but it does not 
follow that they can give advice. Don’t you 
remember your mother saying that the stripling 
David was enough to kill a braggart giant, 
but a sore-tried man was wanted to rule the 
people ?” 

It ended in their going to Mistress Croale. 
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They did not lay bare to her their perplexities, 
but they asked her to find out who the woman 
was, and see if anything could be done for her. 
They said to themselves she would know the 
condition of such a woman, and what would be 
moving in her mind, after the experience she 
had herself had, better at least than the 
minister or his lady-wife. Nor were they dis- 
appointed. To be thus taken into counsel 
revived for Mistress Croale the time of her 
dignity while yet she shepherded her little 
flock of drunkards. She undertook the task 
with hearty good will, and carried it out with 
some success. Its reaction on herself to her 
own good was remarkable. There can be no 
better auxiliary against our own sins than to 
help our neighbour in the encounter with his. 
Merely to contemplate our neighbour will recoil 
upon us in quite another way: we shall see his 
faults so black, that we will not consent to be- 
lieve ours so bad, and will immediately begin 
to excuse, which is the same as to cherish them, 
instead of casting them from us with abhor- 
rence. 

One day early in the session, as the youths 
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were approaching the gate of Miss Kimble’s 
school, a thin, care-worn man, in shabby clothes, 
came out, and walked along meeting them. 
Every now and then he bowed his shoulders, 
as if something invisible had leaped upon 
them from behind, and as often seemed to 
throw it off and with effort walk erect. It 
was the laird. They lifted their caps, but in 
return he only stared, or rather tried to stare, 
for his eyes seemed able to fix themselves on 
nothing. He was now at length a thorough- 
ly ruined man, and had come to the city to end 
his days in a cottage belonging to his daugh- 
ter. Already Mr. Sclater, who was unwearied- 
ly on the watch over the material interests of 
his ward, had, through his lawyer, and without 
permitting his name to appear, purchased the 
whole of the Glashruach property. For the 
present, however, he kept Sir Gilbert in ignor-. 
ance of the fact. 
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CHAPTER 1X. 
A WALK. 


HE cottage to which Mr. Galbraith had 
taken Ginevra, stood in a suburban street 
—one of those small, well-built stone houses 
common, I fancy, throughout Scotland, with 
three rooms and a kitchen on its one floor, and 
a large attic with dormer windows. It was 
low and wide-roofed, and had a tiny garden 
between it and the quiet street. This garden 
was full of flowers in summer and autumn, but 
the tops of a few gaunt stems of hcollyhocks, 
and the wiry straggling creepers of the honey- 
suckle about the eaves, was all that now show- 
ed from the pavement. It had a dwarf wall of 
granite, with an iron railing on the top, 
through which, in the season, its glorious 
colours used to attract many eyes, but Mr. Gal- 
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braith had had the railing and the gate lined 
to the very spikes with boards: the first day 
of his abode he had discovered that the passers- 
by—not to say those who stood to stare admir- 
ingly at the flowers, came much too near his 
faded but none the less conscious dignity. He 
had also put a lock on the gate, and so made of 
the garden a sort of propylon to the house. 
For he had of late developed a tendency to- 
wards taking to earth, like the creatures that 
seem to have been created ashamed of them-_ 
selves, and are always burrowing. But it was 
not that the late laird was ashamed of himself 
in any proper sense. Of the dishonesty of his 
doings he was as yet scarcely half conscious, for 
the proud man shrinks from repentance, regard- 
ing it as disgrace. To wash is to acknowledge 
the need of washing. He avoided the eyes of 
men for the mean reason that he could no 
longer appear in dignity as laird of Glashruach 
and chairman of a grand company; while he 
felt as if something must have gone wrong with 
the laws of nature that it had become possible 
for Thomas Galbraith, of Glashruach, Esq., to 
live in a dumpy cottage. He had thought 
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seriously of resuming his patronymic of Dur- 
rant, but reflected that he was too well known 
to don that cloak of transparent darkness 
without giving currency to the idea that he had 
soiled the other past longer wearing. It would 
be imagined, he said, picking out one dishonesty 
of which he had not been guilty, that he had 
settled money on his wife, and retired to 
enjoy it. ‘ 
His condition was far more pitiful than his 
situation. Having no faculty for mental occu- 
pation except with affairs, finding nothing to 
do but cleave, like a spent sailor, with hands 
and feet to the slippery rock of what was once 
his rectitude, such as it was, trying to hold it 
still his own, he would sit for hours without 
‘moving—a perfect creature, temple, god, and 
worshipper, all in one—only that the worshipper 
was hardly content with his god, and that a 
worm was gnawing on at the foundation 
of the temple. Nearly as motionless, her 
hands excepted, would Ginevra sit opposite 
to him, not quieter but more peaceful than 
when a girl, partly because now she was less 
afraid of him. He called her, in his thoughts 
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as he sat there, heartless and cold, but not only 
was she not so, but it was his fault that she ap- 
peared to him such. In his moral stupidity he 
would rather have seen her manifest concern at 
the poverty to which he had reduced her, than 
show the stillness of a contented mind. She 
was not much given to books, but what she read 
was worth reading, and such as turned into 
thought while she sat. They are not the best 
students who are most dependent on books. 
What can be got out of them is at best only 
material: a man must build his house for him- 
self. She would have read more, but with her 
father beside her doing nothing, she felt that to 
take a book would be like going into a warm 
house, and leaving him out in the cold. It was 
very sad to her to see him thus shrunk and 
withered, and lost in thought that plainly was 
not thinking. Nothing interested him; he 
never looked at the papers, never cared to 
hear a word of news. His eyes more unsteady, 
his lips looser, his neck thinner and longer, he 
looked more than ever like a puppet whose 
strings hung slack. How often would Ginevra 


have cast herself on his bosom if she could have 
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even hoped he would not repel her! Now and 
then his eyes did wander to her in a dazed sort 
of animal-like appeal, but the moment she at- 
tempted response, he turned into a corpse. 
Still, when it came, that look was a comfort, for 
it seemed to witness some bond between them 
after all. And another comfort was, that now, 
in his misery, she was able, if not to forget 
those painful thoughts about him which had all 
these years haunted her, at least to dismiss 
them when they came, in the hope that, as 
already such a change had passed upon him, 
further and better change might follow. 

She was still the same brown bird as of old— 
a bird of the twilight, or rather a twilight itself, 
with a whole night of stars behind it, of whose 
existence she scarcely knew, having but just 
started on the voyage of discovery which life is. 
She had the sweetest, rarest smile—not frequent 
and flashing like Gibbie’s, but stealing up from 
below, like the shadowy reflection of a greater 
light, gently deepening, permeating her counten- 
ance until it reached her eyes, thence issuing in 
soft flame. Always however, as soon as her 


eyes began to glow duskily, down went their 
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lids, and down dropt her head like the frond of 
a sensitive plant. Her atmosphere was an em- 
bodied stillness; she made a quiet wherever she 
entered; she was not beautiful, but she was 
lovely; and her presence at once made a place 
such as one would desire to be in. 

The most pleasant of her thoughts were of 
necessity those with which the two youths were 
associated. How dreary but for them and theirs 
would the retrospect of her life have been! 
Several times every winter they had met at the 
minister's, and every summer she had again and 
again seen Gibbie with Mrs. Sclater, and once 
or twice had had a walk with them, and every 
time Gibbie had something of Donal’s to give 
her. Twice Gibbie had gone to see her at the 
school, but the second time she asked him not 
to come again, as Miss Kimble did not likeit. He 
gave a big stare of wonder, and thought of 
Angus and the laird; but followed the stare 
with a swift smile, for he saw she was troubled, 
and asked no question, but waited for the under- 
standing of all things that must come. But 
now, when or where was she ever to see them 
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more? Gibbie was no longer at the minister's, 
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and perhaps she would never be inyited to meet 
them there again. She dared not ask Donal to ~ 
call: her father would be indignant; and for 
her father’s sake she would not ask Gibbie: it 
might give him paii; while the thought that 
he would of a certainty behave so differently to 
him now that he was well-dressed, and manner- 
ed like a gentleman, was almost more unendur- 
able to her than the memory of his past treat- 
ment of him. 

Mr.and Mrs. Sclater had called upon them the 
moment they were settled in the cottage; but 
Mr. Galbraith would see nobody. When the 
gate-bell rang, he always looked out, and if a 
visitor appeared, withdrew to his bedroom. 

One brilliant Saturday morning, the second in 
the session, the ground hard with an early frost, 
the filmy ice making fairy caverns and grottos 
in the cart-ruts, and the air so condensed with 
cold that every breath, to those who ate and 
slept well, had the life of two, Mrs. Sclater rang 
the said bell. Mr. Galbraith peeping from the 
window, saw a lady’s bonnet, and went. She 
walked in, followed by Gibbie, and would have 
Ginevra go with them for a long walk. Pleased 
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enough with the proposal, for the outsides of 
life had been dull as well as painful of late, she 
went and asked her father. Ifshe did not tell him 
that Sir Gilbert was with Mrs. Sclater, perhaps 
she ought to have told him; but I am not sure, 
and therefore am not going to blame her. 
When parents are not fathers and mothers, but 
something that has no name in the kingdom of 
heaven, they place the purest and most honest 
of daughters in the midst of perplexities. 

“Why do you ask me?” returned her father. 
“‘My wishes are nothing to any one now; to 
you they never were anything.” 

“Twill stay at home, if you wish it, papa,— 
with pleasure,” she replied, as cheerfully as she 
could after such a reproach. 

“By no means. If you do, I shall go and 
dine at the Red Hart,” he answered—not hav- 
ing money enough in his possession to pay for 
a dinner there. | 

I fancy he meant to be kind, but, like not a 
few, alas! took no pains to look as kind as he 
was. There are many, however, who seem to 
delight in planting a sting where conscience or 
heart will not let them deny. It made her 
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miserable for a while of .course, but she had got 
so used to his way of breaking a gift as he 
handed it, that she answered only with a sigh. 
When she was a child, his ungraciousness had 
power to darken the sunlight, but by repetition 
it had lost force. In haste she put on her little 
brown-ribboned bonnet, took the moth-eaten 
muff that had been her mother’s, and rejoined 
Mrs. Sclater and Gibbie, beaming with troubled 
pleasure. Life in her was strong, and their 
society soon enabled her to forget, not her 
father’s sadness, but his treatment of her. 

At the end of the street, they found Donal 
waiting them—without greatcoat or muffler, 
the picture of such health as suffices to its own 
warmth, not a mark of the midnight student 
about him, and looking very different, in town- 
made clothes, from the Donal of the mirror. 
He approached and saluted her with such an 
air of homely grace as one might imagine that 
of the Red Cross Knight, when, having just 
put on the armour of a Christian man, from a 
clownish fellow he straightway appeared the 
goodliest knight in the company. Away they 
walked together westward, then turned south- 
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ward. Mrs. Sclater and Gibbie led, and Ginevra 
followed with Donal. And they had not walked 
far, before something of the delight of old times 
on Glashruach began to revive in the bosom of 
the too sober girl. In vain she reminded her- 
self that her father sat miserable at home, think- 
ing of her probably as the most heartless of 
girls; the sun, and the bright air like wine in 
her veins, were too much for her, Donal had 
soon made her cheerful, and now and then she 
answered his talk with even a little flash of 
merriment. They crossed the bridge, high- 
hung over the Daur, by which on that black 
morning Gibbie fled; and here for the first 
time, with his three friends about him, he told 
on his fingers the dire deed of the night, and 
heard from Mrs. Sclater that the murderers had 
been hanged. Ginevra grew white and faint 
as she read his fingers and gestures, but it was 
more at the thought of what the child had come 
through, than from the horror of his narrative. 
They then turned eastward to the sea, and 
came to the top of the rock-border of the coast, 
with its cliffs rent into gullies, eerie places to 


look down into, ending in caverns into which 
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the waves rushed with bellow and boom. Al- 
though so nigh the city, this was always a soli- 
tary place, yet, rounding a rock, they came 
upon a young man, who hurried a book into his 
pocket, and would have gone by the other side, 
but perceiving himself recognized, came to meet 
them, and saluted Mrs. Sclater, who presented 
him to Ginevra as the Rev. Mr. Duff, 

“I have not had the pleasure of seeing you 
since you were quite a little girl, Miss Gal- 
braith,” said Fergus. 

Ginevra said coldly she did not remember 
him. The youths greeted him in careless stu- 
dent fashion: they had met now and then for a 
moment about the college; and a little mean- 
ingless talk followed. 

He was to preach the next day—and for 
several Sundays following—at a certain large 
church in the city, at the time without a minis- 
ter; and when they came upon him he was 
studying his sermon—I do not mean the truths 
he intended to press upon his audience—those 
he had mastered long ago—but his manuscript, 
studying it in the sense in which actors use the 
word, learning it, that is, by heart laboriously, 
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that the words might come from his lips as 
much like an extemporaneous utterance as pos- 
sible. consistently with not being mistaken for 
one, which, were it true as the Bible, would 
have no merit in the ears of those who counted 
themselves judges of the craft. The kind of 
thing suited Fergus, whose highest idea of life 
was seeming. Naturally capable, he had already 
made of himself rather a dull fellow; for when 
&% man spends his energy on appearing to have, 
he is all the time destroying what he has, and 
therein the very means of becoming what he 
desires toseem. If he gains his end his success 
is his punishment. 

Fergus never forgot that he was a clergy- 
man, always carrying himself according to his 
idea of the calling; therefore when the inter- 
change of commonplaces flagged, he began to 
look about him for some remark sufficiently 
tinged with his profession to be suitable for him 
to make, and for the ladies to hear as his. The 
wind was a thoroughly wintry one from the 
north-east, and had been blowing all night, so 
that the waves were shouldering the rocks with 


huge assault. Now Fergus’s sermon, which he 
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meant to use as a spade for the casting of the 
first turf of the first parallel in the siege of the 
pulpit of the North parish, was upon the vanity 
of human ambition, his text being the grand 
verse—And so I saw the wicked buried, who had 
come and gone from the place of the holy; there 
was no small amount of fine writing in the 
manuscript he had thrust into his pocket; and 
his sermon was in his head when he remarked, 
with the wafture of a neatly-gloved hand sea- 
wards— 

“J was watching these waves when you found 
me: they seem to me such a picture of the 
vanity of human endeavour! But just as little 
-as those waves would mind me, if I told them 
they were wasting their labour on these rocks, 
will men mind me, when I tell them to-morrow 
of the emptiness of their ambitions.” 

«A present enstance o’ the vainity o’ human 
endeevour!” said Donal. “What for sud ye, 
in that case, gang on preachin’, sae settin’ them 
an ill exemple ?” 

Duff gave him a high-lidded glance, vouch- 
safing no reply. 


“ Just as those waves,” he continued, “ waste 
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themselves in effort, as often foiled as renewed, 
to tear down these rocks, so do the men of this 
world go on and on, spending their strength for 
nought.” 

“ Hoots, Fergus!” said Donal again, in broad- 
est speech, as if with its bray he would rebuke 
not the madness but the silliness of the prophet, 
“ve dinna mean to tell me yon jaws (billows) 
disna ken their business better nor imagine they 
hae to caw doon the rocks ?” 

Duff cast a second glance of scorn at what he 
took for the prosaic stupidity or poverty-stricken 
logomachy of Donal, while Ginevra opened on 
him big brown eyes, as much as to say, “ Donal, 
who was it set me down for saying a man 
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couldn’t be a burn But Gibbie’s face was ex- 
pectant: he knew Donal. Mrs. Sclater also 
looked interested: she did not much like Duff, 
and by this time she suspected Donal of genius. 
Donal turned to Ginevra with a smile, and said, 
in the best English he could command— 

‘“ Bear with me a moment, Miss Galbraith. If 
Mr. Duff will oblige me by answering my ques- 
tion, I trust I shall satisfy you I am no turn- 


coat.” 
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Fergus stared. What did his father’s herd- 
boy mean by talking such English to the ladies, 
and such vulgar Scotch to him? Although now 
a magistrand—that is, one about to take his 
degree of Master of Arts—Donal was still to 
Fergus the cleaner-out of his father’s byres—an 
upstart, whose former position was his real one 
—towards him at least, who knew him. And 
did the. fellow challenge him to a discussion ? 
Or did he presume on the familiarity of their 
boyhood, and wish to sport his acquaintance 
with the popular preacher? On either supposi- 
tion, he was impertinent. | 

“I spoke poetically,” he said, with cold 
dignity. 

_ “Yell excuse me, Fergus,” replied Donal, 
“for the sake o’ auld langsyne, whan I was, 
as I ever will be, sair obligatit till ye—but 7’. 
that ye say noo, yere salir wrang: ye wasna 
speykin’ poetically, though I ken weel ye think 
it, or ye wadna say ’t; an’ that’s what garred 
me tak ye up. For the verra essence o’ poetry 
is trowth, an’ as sune’s a word's no true, it’s no 
poetry, though it may hae on the cast claes o’ 
’t. It’s nane but them ’at kens na what poetry 
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is, ’at blethers aboot poetic license, an’ that kin’ 
o’ hen-scraich, as gien a poet was sic a gowk ’at 
naebody heedit hoo he lee’d, or whether he gaed 
wi’ ’s cwite (coat) hin’ side afore or no.” 

“Tam at a loss to understand you—Donal? 
—yes, Donal Grant. 1 remember you very 
well; and from the trouble I used to take with 
you to make you distinguish between the work 
of the poet and that of the rhymester, I should 
have thought by this time you would have 
known a little more about the nature of poetry. 
Personification is a figure of speech in constant 
use by all poets.” 

“Ow ay! but there’s true and there’s fause 
personification ; an’ it’s no ilka poet ’at kens the 
differ. Ow, I ken! yell be doon upo’ me wr 
yer Byron,’—Fergus shook his head as at a 

false impeachment, but Donal went on—* but 
even a poet canna mak lees poetry. An’ a man 
’at in ane o’ his gran’est verses cud haiver aboot 
the birth o’ a yoong airthquack !—losh! to think 
o’ ’t growin’ an auld airthquack !—haith, to me 
it’s no up till a deuk-quack! sic a poet micht 
weel, I grant ye, be he ever sic a guid poet 
whan he tuik heed to what he said, he micht 
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weel, I say, blether nonsense aboot the sea 
warrin’ again’ the rocks, an’ sic stuff.” 

“But don’t you see them?” said Fergus, 
pointing to a great billow that fell back at the 
moment, and lay churning in the gulf beneath 
them. ‘Are they not in fact wasting the rocks 
away by slow degrees ?” 

“What comes o’ yer seemile than, anent the 
vainity o their endeevour? But that’s no what 
I’m carin’ aboot. What I mainteen is, ’at 
though they div weir awa’ the rocks, that’s nae 
mair their design nor it’s the design o’ a yewky 
owse to kill the tree whan he rubs hit’s skin an’ 
his ain aff thegither.” 

“Tut! nobody ever means, when he personi- 
fies the powers of nature, that they know what 
they are about.” 

“The mair necessar’ till attreebute till them 
naething but their rale design.” 

“If they don’t know what they are about, 
how can you be so foolish as talk of their - 
design.” 

“Ilka thing has a design,—an’ gien it dinna 
ken’t itsel’, that’s jist whaur yer true an’ lawfu’ 


personification comes in. There’s no rizon ’at a 
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poet sudna attreebute till a thing as a conscious 
design that which lies at the verra heart o’ ’ts 
bein’, the design for which it’s there. That an’ 
no ither sud determine the personification ye gie 
a thing—for that’s the trowth o’ the thing. Eh, 
man, Fergus! the jaws is fechtin’ wi’ nae rocks. 
They’re jist at their pairt in a gran’ cleansin’ 
hermony. They’re at their hoosemaid’s wark, 
day an’ nicht, to haud the warl’ clean, an’ gran’ 
an’ bonnie they sing at it. Gien I was you, I 
wadna tell fowk any sic nonsense as yon; I wad 
tell them ’at ilk ane ’at disna dee his wark r 
the warl’, an’ dee ’t the richt gait, ’s no the 
worth o’ a minnin, no to say a whaul, for ilk 
ane o’ thae wee craturs dis the wull o’ him ’at 
made ’im wi ilka whisk o’ his bit tailie, fa’in’ in 
wi a the jabble o’ the jaws again’ the rocks, 
for it’s a’ ae thing—an’ a’ to haud the muckle 
sea clean. An’ sae whan I lie 7’ my bed, an’ a’ 
at ance there comes a wee soughie o’ win’ 7’ my 
face, an’ I luik up an’ see it was naething but 
the wings o’ a flittin’ flee, I think wi’ mysel’ hoo’ 
a’ the curses are but blessin’s ’at ye dinna see 
intill, an’ hoo ilka midge, an’ flee, an’ muckle 


dronin’ thing ’at gangs aboot singin’ bass, no to 
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mention the doos an’ the mairtins an’ the craws. 
an’ the kites an’ the oolets an’ the muckle aigles 
an’ the butterflees, is a’ jist haudin’ the air 
gauin’ ’at ilka defilin’ thing may be weel turnt 
- ower, an’ brunt clean. That’s the best I got 
oot o’ my cheemistry last session. An’ fain wad 
I haud air an’ watter in motion aboot me, an’ 
sae serve my en’—whether by waggin’ wi my 
wings or whiskin’ wi my tail. Eh! it’s jist 
won’erfu’. It’s a’ ae gran’ consortit confusion 
o’ hermony an’ order; an’ what maks the con- 
fusion is only jist ’at a’ thing’s workin’ an’ nae- 
thing sits idle. But awa’ wi’ the nonsense 0’ ae 
thing worryin’ an’ fechtin’ at anither!—no till 
ye come to beasts an’ fowk, an’ syne ye hae 
eneuch o’ ’t.” 

All the time Fergus had been poking the 
point of his stick into the ground, a smile of 
superiority curling his lip. 

“TI hope, ladies, your wits are not quite swept 
away in this flood of Doric,” he said. 

“ You have a poor opinion of the stability of 
our brains, Mr. Duff,” said Mrs. Sclater. 

“Twas only judging by myself,” he replied, 
a little put out. “1 can’t say I understood our 
friend here. Did you?” 
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‘ Perfectly,” answered Mrs. Sclater. 

At that moment came a thunderous wave 
with a great bow’ into the hollow at the end of 
the gully on whose edge they stood. 

“There's your housemaid’s broom, Donal!” 
said Ginevra. 

They all laughed. 

“ Everything depends on how you look at a 
thing,” said Fergus, and said no more—inwardly 
resolving, however, to omit from his sermon a 
certain sentence about the idle waves dashing 
themselves to ruin on the rocks they would 
destroy, and to work in something instead 
about the winds of the winter tossing the snow. 
A pause followed. 

“Well, this is Saturday, and to-morrow is my 
work-day, you know, ladies,” he said. “If you 
would oblige me with your address, Miss Gal- 
braith, I should do myself the honour of calling 
on Mr. Galbraith.” 

Ginevra told him where they lived, but added 
she was afraid he must not expect to see her 
father, for he had been out of health lately, and 
would see nobody. 


“ At all events I shall give myself the chance,” 
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he rejoined, and bidding the ladies good-bye, 
and nodding to the youths, turned and walked 
away. 

For some time there was silence. At length 
Donal spoke. 

‘Poor Fergus!” he said with a little sigh. 
“‘ He’s a good-natured creature, and was a great 
help to me; but when I think of him a preacher, 
I seem to see an Egyptian priest standing on 
the threshold of the great door at Ipsambul, 
blowing with all his might to keep out the 
Libyan desert; and the four great stone gods, 
sitting behind the altar, far back in the gloom, 
laughing at him.” 

Then Ginevra asked him something which led 
to a good deal of talk about the true and false 
in poetry, and made Mrs. Sclater feel it was not 
for nothing she had befriended the lad from the 
hills in the strange garments. And she began 
to think whether her husband might not be 
brought to take a higher view of his calling. 

On Monday Fergus went to pay his visit to 
Mr. Galbraith. As Ginevra had said, her father 
did not appear, but Fergus was far from disap- 
pointed. He had taken it into his head that 
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Miss Galbraith sided with him when that ill- 
bred fellow made his rude, not to say ungrate- 
ful attack upon him, and was much pleased to 
have a talk with her. Ginevra thought it 
would not be right to cherish against him the 
memory of the one sin of his youth in her eyes, 
but she could not like him. She did not know 
why, but the truth was, she felt, without being 
able to identify, his unreality: she thought it 
was because, both in manners and in dress, so 
far as the custom of his calling would permit, 
he was that unpleasant phenomenon, a fine 
gentleman. She had never heard him preach, 
or she would have liked him still less; for he 
was an orator wilful and prepense, choice of 
long words, fond of climaxes, and always aware 
of the points at which he must wave his arm, 
throw forward his hands, wipe his eyes with the 
finest of large cambric handkerchiefs. As it 
was, she was heartily tired of him before he 
went, and when he was gone, found, as she sat 
with her father, that she could not recall a word 
he had said. As to what had made the fellow 
stay so long, she was therefore positively unable 


to give her father an answer; the consequence 
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of which was, that, the next time he called, Mr. 
Galbraith, much to her relief, stood the brunt of 
his approach, and received him. The ice thus 
broken, his ingratiating manners, and the full- 
blown respect he showed Mr. Galbraith, enabling 
the weak man to feel himself, as of old, every 
inch a laird, so won upon him that, when he 
took his leave, he gave him a cordial invitation 
to repeat his visit. | 

He did so, in the evening this time, and re- 
membering a predilection of the laird’s, begged 
for a game of backgammon. The result of his 
policy was, that, of many weeks that followed, 
every Monday evening at least he spent with 
the laird. Ginevra was so grateful to him for 
his attention to her father, and his efforts to 
draw him out of his gloom, that she came 
gradually to let a little light of favour shine 
upon him. And if the heart of Fergus Duff was 
drawn to her, that is not to be counted to him a 
fault—neither that, his heart thus drawn, he 
should wish to marry her. Had she been still 
heiress of Glashruach, he dared not have 
dreamed of such a thing, but, noting the 
humble condition to which they were reduced, 
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the growing familiarity of the father, and the 
friendliness of the daughter, he grew very 
hopeful, and more anxious than ever to secure 
the presentation to the North church,which was 
in the gift of the city. He could easily have 
got a rich wife, but he was more greedy of dis- 
tinction than of money, and to marry the daugh- 
ter of the man to whom he had been accustomed 
in childbood to look up as the greatest in the 
known world, was in his eyes like a patent of 
nobility, would be a ratification of his fitness to 


mingle with the choice of the land. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE NURTH CHURCH. 


T was a cold night in March, cloudy and 
blowing. Every human body was turned 
into a fortress for bare defence of life. There 
was no snow on the ground, but it seemed as if 
there must be snow everywhere else. There 
was snow in the clouds overhead, and there 
was snow in the mind of man beneath. The 
very air felt like the quarry out of which the 
snow had been dug which was being ground 
above. The wind felt black, the sky was black, 
and the lamps were blowing about as if they 
wanted to escape for the darkness was after 
them. It was the Sunday following the induc- 
tion of Fergus, and this was the meteoric con- 
dition through which Donal and Gibbie passed 
on their way to the North church, to hear him 
M 2 
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preach in the pulpit that was now his own. 
The people had been gathering since long 
before the hour, and the youths could find only 
standing room near the door. Cold as was the 
weather, and keen as blew the wind into the 
church every time a door was opened, the 
instant it was shut again it was warm, for the 
place was crowded from the very height of the 
great steep-sloping galleries, at the back of 
which the people were standing on the window 
sills, down to the double swing-doors, which 
were constantly cracking open as if the house 
was literally too full to hold the congregation. 
The aisles also were crowded with people stand- 
ing, all eager yet solemn, with granite faces — 
and live eyes. One who did not know better 
might well have imagined them gathered in 
hunger after good tidings from the kingdom of 
truth and hope, whereby they might hasten the 
coming of that kingdom in their souls and the 
souls they loved. But it was hardly that; it 
was indeed a long way from it, and no such 
thing: the eagerness was, in the mass, doubt- 
lesa with exceptions, to hear the new preacher, 
the pyrotechnist of human logic and eloquence, 
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who was about to burn his halfpenny blue 
lights over the abyss of truth, and throw his 
yelping crackers into it. 

The eyes of the young men went wandering 
over the crowd, looking for any of their few 
acquaintances, but below they mostly fell of 
course on the backs of heads. There was, how- 
ever, no mistaking either Ginevra’s bonnet or the 
occiput perched like a capital on the long neck 
of her father. They sat a good way in front, 
about the middle of the great church. At the 
sight of them Gibbie’s face brightened, Donal’s 
turned pale as death. For, only the last week 
but one, he had heard of the frequent visits of 
the young preacher to the cottage, and of the 
favour in which he was held by both father and 
daughter; and his state of mind since, had not, 
with all his philosophy to rectify and support it, 
been an enviable one. That he could not for a 
moment regard himself as a fit husband for the 
lady-lass, or dream of exposing himself or her 
to the insult which the offer of himself as a son- 
in-law would bring on them both from the laird, 
was not a reflection to render the thought of 
such a bag of wind as Fergus Duff marrying 
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her, one whit the less horribly unendurable. 
Had the laird been in the same social position 
as before, Donal would have had no fear of his © 
accepting Fergus; but misfortune alters many 
relations. Fergus’s father was a man of con- 
siderable property, Fergus himself almost a 
man of influence, and already in possession of a 
comfortable income: it was possible to imagine 
that the impoverished Thomas Galbraith, late 
of Glashruach, Esq., might contrive to swallow 
what annoyance there could not but in any case 
be in wedding his daughter to the son of John 
Duff, late his own tenant of the Mains. Al- 
together Donal’s thoughts were not of the kind 
to put him in fit mood—I do not say to gather 
benefit from the prophesying of Fergus, but to 
give fair play to the peddler who now rose to 
display his loaded calico and beggarly shoddy 
over the book-board of the pulpit. But the con- 
gregation listened rapt. I dare not say there 
was no divine reality concerned in his utterance, 
for Gibbie saw many a glimmer through the 
rents in his logic, and the thin-worn patches of 
his philosophy; but it was not such glimmers 
that fettered the regards of the audience, but 
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the noisy flow and false eloquence of the preacher. 
In proportion to the falsehood in us are we ex- 
posed to the falsehood in others. The false 
plays upon the false without discord ; comes to 
the false, and is welcomed as the true; there is 
no jar, for the false to the false look the true ; 
darkness takes darkness for light, and great is 
the darkness. I will not attempt an account of 
the sermon; even admirably rendered, it would 
be worthless as the best of copies of a bad wall- 
paper. There was in it, to be sure, such a glow- 
ing description of the city of God as might 
have served to attract thither all the diamond- 
merchants of Amsterdam; but why a Christian 
should care to go to such a place, let him tell 
who knows; while, on the other hand, the 
audience appeared equally interested in his 
equiponderating description of the place of 
misery. Not once did he give, or attempt to 
give, or indeed could have given, the feeblest 
idea, to a single soul present, of the one terror 
of the universe—the peril of being cast from the 
arms of essential Love and Life into the bosom 
of living Death. For this teacher of men knew 


nothing whatever but by hearsay, had not in 
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himself experienced one of the joys or one of 
the horrors he endeavoured to embody. 

Gibbie was not at home listening to such a 
sermon; he was distressed, and said afterwards 
to Donal he would far rather be subjected to 
Mr. Sclater’s isms than Fergus’s ations. It 
caused him pain too to see Donal look so scorn- 
ful, so contemptuous even; while it added to 
Donal’s unrest, and swelled his evil mood, to see 
Mr. Galbraith absorbed. For Ginevra’s bonnet, 
it did not once move—but then it was not set 
at an angle to indicate either eyes upturned in 
listening, or cast down in emotion. Donal 
would have sacrificed not a few songs, the only 
wealth he possessed, for one peep round the 
corner of that bonnet. He had become pain- 
fully aware, that, much as he had seen of 
Ginevra, he knew scarcely anything of her 
thoughts; he had always talked so much more 
to her than she to him, that now, when he long- 
ed to: know, he could not even guess what she 
might be thinking, or what effect such “an 
arrangement” of red and yellow would have 
upon her imagination and judgment. Shecould 


not think or receive what was not true, he felt 
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sure, but she might easily enough attribute 
truth where it did not exist. 

At length the rockets, Roman candles, and 
squibs were all burnt out, the would-be “ eternal 
blazon ” was over, and the preacher sank back 
exhausted in his seat. The people sang; a 
prayer, fit pendent to such a sermon, followed, 
and the congregation was dismissed—it could 
not be with much additional strength to meet 
the sorrows, temptations, sophisms, common- 
places, disappointments, dullnesses, stupidities, 
and general devilries of the week, although not 
a few paid the preacher welcome compliments 
on his “ gran’ discoorse.” 

The young men were out among the first, 
and going round to another door, in the church- 
yard, by which they judged Ginevra and her 
father must issue, there stood waiting. The 
night was utterly changed. The wind had 
gone about, and the vapours were high in 
heaven, broken all into cloud-masses of sombre 
grandeur. Now from behind, now upon their 
sides, they were made glorious by the full 
moon, while through their rents appeared the 


sky and the ever marvellous stars. Grubbie’s 
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eyes went climbing up the spire that shot sky- 
ward over their heads. Around its point the 
clouds and the moon seemed to gather, group- 
ing themselves in grand carelessness; and he 
thought of the Son of Man coming in the clouds 
of heaven: to us mere heaps of watery vapour, 
ever ready to fall, drowning the earth in rain, 
or burying it in snow, to angel-feet they might 
be solid masses whereon to tread attendant 
upon him, who, although with his word he 
ruled winds and seas, loved to be waited on by 
the multitude of his own! He was yet gazing, 
forgetful of the human tide about him, watch- 
ing the glory dominant over storm, when his 
companion pinched his arm: he looked, and 
was aware that Fergus, muffled to the eyes, 
was standing beside them. He seemed not to 
see them, and they were nowise inclined to 
attract his attention, but gazed motionless on 
the church door, an unsealed fountain of souls. 
What a curious thing it is to watch an issuing 
crowd of faces for one loved one—all so un- 
attractive, provoking, blamable, as they come 
rolling round corners, dividing and flowing 


away—not one of them the right one! But at 
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last out she did come—Ginevra, like a daisy 
among mown grass! It was really she!—but 
with her father. She saw Donal, glanced from 
him to Gibbie, cast down her sweet eyes, and 
made no sign. Fergus had already advanced 
and addressed the laird. 

“Ah, Mr. Duff!’ said Mr. Galbraith; ‘*—ex- 
cuse me, but would you oblige me by giving 
your arm to my daughter? I see a friend 
waiting to speak to me. I shall overtake you 
in a moment.” | 

Fergus murmured his pleasure, and Ginevra 
and he moved away together. The youths for 
a moment watched the father. He dawdled— 
evidently wanted to speak to no one. They 
then followed the two, walking some yards 
behind them. Every other moment Fergus 
would bend his head towards Ginevra; once or 
twice they saw the little bonnet turn upwards 
in response or question. Poor Donal was burn- 
ing with lawless and foolish indignation: why 
should the minister muffle himself up like an 
old woman in the crowd, and take off the great 
handkerchief when walking with the lady? 
When the youths reached the street where the 
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cottage stood, they turned the corner after 
them, and walked quickly up to them, where 
they stood at the gate waiting for it to be 
opened. 

“Sic a gran’ nicht!” said Donal, after the 
usual greetings. ‘Sir Gibbie an’ me’s haein’ a 
dauner wi the mune. Ye wad think she had 
licht eneuch to haud the cloods aff o’ her, wad 
ye no, mem? But na! they’ll be upon her, an’ 
I'm feart there’s ae unco black ane yon’er— 
dinna ye see ’t—wi’ a straik o’ white aboot the 
thrapple o *t?—There—dinna ye see ’t?” he 
went on, pointing to the clouds about the 
moon, *—that ane, I’m doobtin’, ‘ill hae the 
better o’ her or Jang—tak her intill ’ts airms, 
an’ bray a’ the licht oot o’ her. Guid nicht, 
mem.—Guid nicht, Fergus. You ministers 
sudna mak yersel’s sae like cloods. Ye sud be 
cled in white an’ gowd, an’ a’ colours o’ stanes, 
like the new Jerooslem ye tell sic tales aboot, 
an’ syne naebody wad mistak the news ye 
bring.” 

Therewith Donal walked on, doubtless for 
the moment a little relieved. But before they 
had walked far, he broke down altogether. 
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“Gibbie,” he said, “yon rascal’s gauin’ to 
merry the leddy-lass! an’ it drives me mad to 
think it. Gien I cud but ance see an’ speyk till 
her—ance—jist ance! Lord! what ’il come o” 
a’ the gowans upo’ the Mains, an’ the heather 
upo’ Glashgar !” 

He burst out crying, but instantly dashed 
away his tears with indignation at his weak- 
ness. 

“TI maun dree my weird,” (undergo my doom) 
he said, and said no more. 

Gibbie’s face had grown white in the moon- 
gleams, and his lips trembled. He put his arm 
through Donal’s and clung to him, and in 
silence they went home. When they reached 
Donal’s room, Donal entering shut the door 
behind him and shut out Gibbie. He stood 
for a moment like one dazed, then suddenly 
coming to himself, turned away, left the house, 
and ran straight to Daur-street. 

When the minister’s door was opened to him, 
he went to that of the dining-room, knowing 
Mr. and Mrs. Sclater would thea be at supper. 
Happily for his intent, the minister was at the 
moment having his tumbler of toddy after the 
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labours of the day, an indulgence which, 80 
long as Gibbie was in the house, he had, ever 
since that first dinner-party, taken in private, 
out of regard, as he pretended to himself, for 
the boy’s painful associations with it, but in 
reality, to his credit be it told if it may, from 
a little shame of the thing itself; and his wife 
therefore, when she saw Gibbie, rose, and, meet- 
ing him, took him with her to her own little 
sitting-room, where they had a long talk, of 
which the result appeared the next night in 4 
note from Mrs. Sclater to Gibbie, asking him 
and Donal to spend the evening of Tuesday 
with her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE QUARRY. 


ONAL threw everything aside, careless of 
possible disgrace in the class the next 
morning, and, trembling with hope, accompanied 
Gibbie: she would be there—surely! It was 
one of those clear nights in which a gleam of 
straw-colour in the west, with light-thinned 
grey-green deepening into blue above it, is like 
the very edge of the axe of the cold—the edge 
that reaches the soul. But the youths were 
warm enough: they had health and hope. The 
hospitable crimson room, with its round table 
set out for a Scotch tea, and its fire blazing 
hugely, received them. And there sat Ginevra 
by the fire! with her pretty feet on a footstool 
before it: in those days ladies wore open shoes, 
and showed dainty stockings. Her face looked 
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rosy, but it was from the firelight, for when she 
turned it towards them, it showed pale as usual. 
She received them, as always, with the same 
simple sincerity that had been hers on the bank | 
of the Lorrie burn. But Gibbie read some 
trouble in her eyes, for his soul was all touch, 
and, like a delicate spiritual seismograph, re- 
sponded at once to the least tremble of a neigh- 
bouring soul. The minister was not present, 
and Mrs. Sclater had both to be the blazing 
coal, and keep blowing herself, else, however 
hot it might be at the smouldering hearth, the 
little company would have sent up no flame of 
talk. 

When tea was over, Gibbie went to the win- 
dow, got within the red curtains, and peeped 
out. Returning presently, he spelled with 
fingers and signed with hands to Ginevra that 
it was a glorious night: would she not come 
for a walk? Ginevra looked to Mrs. Sclater. 

‘“Gibbie wants me to go for a walk,” she 
sald. 

“ Certainly, my dear—if you are well enough 
to go with him,” replied her friend. 


“T am always well,” answered Ginevra. 
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“TI can’t go with you,” said Mrs. Sclater, 
‘“‘for I expect my husband every moment; but 
what occasion is there, with two such knights 
to protect you?” | 

She was straining hard on the bit of pro- 
priety ; but she knew them all so well! she ~ 
said to herself. Then first perceiving Gibbie’s 
design, Donal cast bim a grateful glance, while 
Ginevra rose hastily, and ran to put on her 
outer garments. Plainly to Donal, she was 
pleased to go. 

When they stood on the pavement, there was 
the moon, the very cream of light, ladying it in 
a blue heaven. It was not all her own, but the 
clouds about her were white and attendant, and 
ever when they came near her took on her 
livery—the poor paled-rainbow colours, which 
are all her reflected light can divide into: that 
strange brown we see so often on her cloudy 
people must, I suppose, be what the red or the 
orange fades to. There was a majesty and 
peace about her airy domination, which Donal 
himself would have found difficult, had he 
known her state, to bring into harmony with 
her aeonian death. Strange that the light of 
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lovers should be the coldest of all cold things 
within human ken—dead with cold, millions of 
years before our first father and mother appear- 
ed each to tbe other on the earth! The air 
was keen but dry. Nothing could fall but snow; 
and of anything like it there was nothing but 
those few frozen vapours that came softly out 
of the deeps to wait on the moon. Between 
them and behind them lay depth absolute, ex- 
pressed in the perfection of nocturnal blues, 
deep as gentle, the very home of the dwelling 
stars. The steps of the youths rang on the 
pavements, and Donal’s voice seemed to him 
so loud and clear that he muffled it all in 
gentler meaning. He spoke low, and Ginevra 
answered him softly. They walked close to- 
gether, and Gibbie flitted to and fro, now on 
this side, now on that, now in front of them, 
now behind. 

“Hoo likit ye the sermon, mem?” asked 
Donal. 

“ Papa thought it a grand sermon,” answered 
Ginevra. 

“ An’ yersel’?” persisted Donal. 

‘Papa tells me I am no judge,” she replied. 
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“That's as muckle as to say ye didna like it 
sae weel as he did!” returned Donal, in a tone 
expressing some relief. 

“Mr. Duff is very good to my father, Donal,” 
she rejoined, “and I don’t like to say anything 
against his sermon; but all the time I could not 
help thinking whether your mother would like 
this and that; for you know, Donal, any good 
there is in me I have got from her, and from 
Gibbie—and from you, Donal.” 

The youth’s beart beat with a pleasure that 
rose to physical pain. Had he been a winged 
creature he would have flown straight up; but 
being a sober wingless animal, he stumped on 
with his two happy legs. Gladly would he 
have shown her the unreality of Fergus—that 
he was a poor shallow creature, with only sub- 
stance enough to carry show and seeming, but 
he felt, just because he had reason to fear him, 
that it would be unmanly to speak the truth 
of him behind his back, except in the absolute 
necessity of rectitude. He felt also that, if 
Ginevra owed her father’s friend such delicacy, 
he owed him at least a little silence; for was 
he not under more obligation to this same shal- 
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low-pated orator, than to all eternity he could 
wipe out, even if eternity carried in it the pos- 
sibility of wiping out an obligation? Few men 
understand, but Donal did, that he who would 
cancel an obligation is a dishonest man. I can- 
not help it that many a good man—good, that 
is, because he is growing better—must then be 
reckoned in the list of the dishonest: he is in 
their number until he leaves it. 

Donal remaining silent, Ginevra presently 
returned him his own question : 

“ How did you like the sermon, Donal?” 

“Div ye want me to say, mem ?” he asked. 

“T do, Donal,” she answered. 

“Weel, I wad jist say, in a general w’y, ’at I 
canna think muckle o’ ony sermon ’at micht 
gar a body think mair o’ the precher nor 0’ 
him ’at he comes to prech aboot. I mean, ’at I 
dinna see hoo onybody was to lo’e God or his 
neebour ae jot the mair for hearin’ yon sermon 
last nicht.” 

“But might not some be frightened by it, 
and brought to repentance, Donal?” suggested 
the girl. 

“Qu ay; I daur say; I dinna ken. But I 
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canna help thinkin’ ’at what disna gie God ony- 
thing like fair play, canna dee muckle guid to 
men, an’ may, [ doobt, dee a heap o’ ill. It’s a 
pigan kin’ o’ a thing yon.” | 

“That's just what I was feeling-—I don’t say 
thinking, you know—for you say we must not 
say think when we have taken no trouble about 
it. [Iam sorry for Mr. Duff, if he has taken to 
teaching where he does not understand.” 

They had left the city behind them, and were 
walking a wide open road, with a great sky 
above it. On its borders were small fenced 
fields, and a house here and there with a gar- 
den. It was a plain-featured, slightly undulating 
country, with hardly any trees—not at all beau- 
tiful, except as every place under the heaven 
which man has not defiled is beautiful to him 
who can see what ts there. But this night the 
earth was nothing: what was in them and over 
them was all. Donal felt—as so many will feel, 
before the earth, like a hen set to hatch the 
eggs of a soaring bird, shall have done rearing 
broods for heaven—that, with this essential 
love and wonder by his side, to be doomed to 


go on walking to all eternity would be a bliss- 
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ful fate, were the landscape turned to a brick- 
field, and the sky to persistent grey. 

“Wad ye no tak my airm, mem ?” he said at 
length, summoning courage. “TI jist fin’ mysel” 
like a horse wi’ a reyn brocken, gaein’ by mysel’ 
throu’ the air this gait.” 

Before he had finished the sentence Ginevra 
had accepted the offer. It was the first time.. 
His arm trembled. He thought it was her hand. 

“Yere no cauld, are ye, mem ?” he said. 

“ Not the least,” she answered. 

“Kh, mem! gien fowk was but a’ made oot o’ 
the same clay, like, ’at ane micht say till anither 
—‘ Ye hae me as ye hae yersel’’!” 

“ Yes, Donal,” rejoined Ginevra; “I wish we. 
were all made of the poet-clay like you! What 
it would be to have a well inside, out of which. 
to draw songs and ballads as I pleased! That’s 
what you have, Donal—or, rather, you're just a 
draw-well of music yourself.” 

Donal laughed merrily. A moment more and 
he broke out singing: 


My thoughts are like fireflies, pulsing in moonlight ; 
My heart is a silver cup, full of red wine ; 

My soul a pale gleaming horizon, whence soon light 
Will flood the gold earth with a torrent divine. 
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“ What’s that, Donal?” cried Ginevra. 

“Ow, naething,” answered Donal. “It was 
only my hert lauchin’.” 

“ Say the words,” said Ginevra. 

“T canna—I dinna ken them noo,” replied 
Donal. 

“Qh, Donal! are those lovely words gone— 
altogether—for ever? Shall I not hear them 
again ?” 

“Tl try to min’ upo’ them whan I gang 
hame,” he said. “I canna the noo. I can think 
o’ naething but ae thing.” 

“And what is that, Donal ?” 

“ Yersel’,” answered Donal. 

Ginevra’s hand lifted just a half of its weight 
from Donal’s arm, like a bird that had thought 
of flying, then settled again. 

“It is very pleasant to be together once more 
as in the old time, Donal—though there are no 
daisies and green fields.—But what place is 
that, Donal?” 

Instinctively, almost unconsciously, she wanted 
to turn the conversation. The place she pointed 
to was an opening immediately on the roadside, 
through a high bank—narrow and dark, with 
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one side half lighted by the moon. She had 
often passed it, walking with her school-fellows, 
but had never thought of asking what it was. 
In the shining dusk it looked strange and a 
little dreadful. 

“Tt’s the muckle quarry, mem,” answered 
Donal: “div ye no ken that? That’s whaur 
maist the haill toon cam oot o°. It’s a some 
eerle kin’ o’ a place to luik at 7’ this licht. I 
won’er ’at ye never saw’t.” 

“T have seen the opening there, but never 
took much notice of it before,” said Ginevra. 

“Come an’ I'll lat ye see’t,” rejoined Donal. 
“It’s weel worth luikin’ intill, Ye hae nae 
notion sic a place as ’tis. It micht be amo’ the 
_ grenite mountains o’ Aigypt, though they takna 
freely sic fine blocks oot o’ this ane as they tuik 
oot o’ that at Syene. Ye wadna be fleyt to 
come an’ see what the meen maks o’ ’t, wad ye, 
mem ?” 

“No, Donal. I would not be frightened to 
go anywhere with you. But—” 

“Hh, mem! it maks me richt prood to hear ye 
say that. Come awa’ than.” 


So saying, he turned aside, and led her into 
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the narrow passage, cut through a friable sort 
of granite. Gibbie, thinking they had gone to 
have but a peep and return, stood in the road, 
looking at the clouds and the moon, and croon- 
ing to himself. By and by, when he found they 
did not return, he followed them. | 

When they reached the end of the cutting, 
Ginevra started at sight of the vast gulf, the 
moon showing the one wall a ghastly grey, and 
from the other throwing a shadow half across 
the bottom. But a winding road went down 
into it, and Donal Jed her on. She shrunk at 
first, drawing back from the profound, mysteri- 
ous-looking abyss, so awfully still; but when 
Donal looked at her, she was ashamed to refuse 
to go farther, and indeed almost afraid to take 
her hand from his arm; so he led her down the 
terrace road. The side of the quarry was on 
one hand, and on the other she could see only 
into the gulf. 

“ Oh, Donal!” she said at length, almost ina 
whisper, “this is like a dream I once had, of 
going down and down a long roundabout 
road, inside the earth, down and down, to the 


heart of a place full of the dead—the ground 
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black with death, and between horrible walls.” 

Donal looked at her; his face was in the light 
reflected from the opposite grey precipice: she 
thought it looked white and strange, and grew 
more frightened, but dared not speak. Pre- 
sently Donal again began to sing, and this is 
something like what he sang :— 


‘¢ Death ! whaur do ye bide, auld Death ?” 
**T bide in ilka breath,” 

Quo’ Death. 
‘‘ Noi’ the pyramids, 

An’ no the worms amids, 

"Neth coffin-lids ; 

I bidena whaur life has been, 

An’ whaur’s nae mair to be dune.” 


‘¢ Death! whaur do ye bide, auld Death ?” 
‘¢ Wi’ the leevin’, to dee ’at’s laith,” 
Quo’ Death. 
‘¢ Wi’ the man an’ the wife 
"At lo’e like life, 
But strife ; (without) 
Wi’ the bairns ’at hing to their mither, 
An’ a’ ’at lo’e ane anither.” 


‘‘ Death! whaur do ye bide, auld Death ?” 
‘© Abune an’ aboot an’ aneath,” 
Quo’ Death. 
‘¢ But o’ a’ the airts, 
An’ o’ a’ the pairts, 
In herts, 
Whan the tane to the thither says na, 
An’ the north win’ begins to blaw.” 
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“ What a terrible song, Donal!” said Ginevra. 

He made no reply, but went on, leading her 
down into the pit: he had been afraid she was 
going to draw back, and sang the first words 
her words suggested, knowing she would not 
interrupt him. The aspect of the place grew 
frightful to her. 

‘Are you sure there are no holes—full of 
water, down there?” she faltered. 

*“‘ Ay, there’s ane or twa,” replied Donal, “ but 
well haud oot o’ them.” 

Ginevra shuddered, but was determined to 
show no fear: Donal should not reproach her 
with lack of faith! They stepped at last on 
the level below, covered with granite chips and 
stones and great blocks. In the middle rose 
a confused heap of all sorts. To this, and 
round to the other side of it, Donal led her. 
There shone the moon on the corner ofa pool, 
the rest of which crept away in blackness under 
an overhanging mass. She caught his arm 
with both hands. He told her to look up. 
Steep granite rock was above them all round, 
on one side dark, on the other mottled witb the 


moon and the thousand shadows of its own 
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roughness; over the gulf hung vaulted the 
blue, cloud-blotted sky, whence the moon seem- 
ed to look straight down upon her, asking what 
they were about, away from their kind, in such 
a place of terror. 

Suddenly Donal caught her hand. She look- 
ed in his face. It was not the moon that could 
make it so white. 

“ Ginevra !” he said, with trembling voice. 

“Yes, Donal,” she answered. 

“Ye’re no angry at me for ca’in ye by yer 
name? I never did it afore.” 

“T always call you Donal,” she answered. 

“That's naitral. Ye’re a gran’ leddy, an’ 
I'm naething abune a herd-laddie.” 

“Youre a great poet, Donal, and that’s 
much more than being a lady or a gentle- 
man.” 

_“ Ay, maybe,” answered Donal listlessly, as 
if he were thinking of something far away ; 
“but it winna mak up for the tither; they’re no 
upo’ the same side o’ the watter, like. A puir 
lad like me daurna lift an ee till a gran’ leddy 
like you, mem. A’ the warl’ wad but scorn 


him, an’ lauch at the verra notion. My time’s 
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near ower at the college, an’ I see naething 
for ’t but gang hame an’ fee (hire myself). Tl 
be better workin’ wi my han’s nor wi’ my heid 
whan [ hae nae houp left o’ ever seein’ yer face. 
again. I winna lowse a day aboot it. Gien I 
lowse time I may lowse my rizon. Hae pati- 
ence wi me ae meenute, mem; I’m jist driven 
to tell ye the trowth. It’s mony a lang sin’ I hae 
kent mysel’ wantin’ you. Ye’re the boady, an’ 
I’m the shaidow. I dinna mean nae hyper- 
bolics—that’s the w’y the thing luiks to me 7?’ 
my ain thouchts. Eh, mem, but ye’re bonnie! 
Ye dinna ken yersel’ hoo bonnie ye are, nor 
what a subversion you mak i’ my hert an’ my 
heid. I cud jist cut my heid aff, an’ lay ’t 
aneth yer feet to haud them aff o’ the cauld 
flure.” . 

Still she looked him in the eyes, like one be- 
wildered, unable to withdraw her eyes from his.. 
Her face too had grown white. 

“Tell me to haud my tongue, mem, an’ I'll 
haud it,” he said. 

Her lips moved, but no sound came. 

“T ken weel,” he went on, “ye can never 


Juik upo’ me as onything mair nor a kin’o’ a 
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human bird, ’at ye wad hing in a cage, an’ gie 
seeds an’ bits o’ sugar till, an’ hearken till whan 
he sang. Il never trouble ye nae mair, an’ 
whether ye grant me my prayer or no, ye'll 
mever see me again. The only differ ‘ill be 
‘at Pll aither hing my heid or haud it up for 
the rest o’ my days. I wad fain ken ’at I 
wasna despised, an’ ’at maybe gien things had 
been different,—but na, I dinna mean that; I 
mean naething ’at wad fricht ye frae what I 
wad bae. It sudna mean a hair mair nor lies 
in itsel’.” 

‘What is it, Donal?” said Ginevra, half in- 
audibly, and with effort: she could scarcely 
speak for a fluttering in her throat. 

“IT cud beseech ye upo’ my k-nees,” he went 
on, as if she had not spoken, “to lat me kiss 
yer bonnie fut; but that ye micht grant for 
bare peety, an’ that wad dee me little guid; sae 
for ance an’ for a’, till maybe efter we're a’ 
ayont the muckle sea, I beseech at the fauvour 
o’ yer sweet sowl, to lay upo’ me, as upo’ the 
lips o’ the sowl ’at sang ye the sangs ye likit 
sae weel to hear whan ye was but a leddy- 


lassie—ae solitary kiss. It shall be holy to me 
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as the licht; an’ I sweir by the Trowth [ll 


think o’ ’t but as ye think, an’ man nor wuman 


99 


nor bairn, no even Gibbie himesel’, sall ken 
The last word broke the spell upon Ginevra. 
“But, Donal,’ she said, as quietly as when 

years ago they talked by the Lorrie side, “ would 

it be right?—a secret with you I could not 
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tell to any one ?—not even if afterwards 

Donal’s face grew so ghastly with utter 
despair that absolute terror seized her: she 
turned from him and fled, calling “ Gibbie! 
Gibbie.” 

He was not many yards off, approaching the 
mound as she came from behind it. He ran 
to meet her. She darted to him like a dove 
pursued by a hawk, threw herself into his arms, 
laid her head on his shoulder, and wept. 
Gibbie held her fast, and with all the ways in 
his poor power sought to comfort her. She 
raised her face at length. It was all wet with 
tears which glistened in the moonlight. Hur- 
riedly Gibbie asked on his fingers: 

“Was Donal not good to you?” 

*“ He’s beautiful,” she sobbed ; “ but I couldn’t, 
you know, Gibbie, I couldn’t. I don’t care a 
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straw about position and all that—who would 
with a poet ?—but I couldn’t, you know, Gibbie. 
I couldn’t let him think I might have married 
him—in any case ; could I now, Gibbie ?” 

She laid her head again on his shoulder and 
sobbed. Gibbie did not well understand her. 
Donal, where he had thrown himself on a heap 
of granite chips, heard and understood, felt and 
knew and resolved all in one. The moon shone, 
and the clouds went flitting like ice-floe about 
the sky, now grey in distance, now near the 
moon and white, now in her very presence and 
adorned with her favour on their bosoms, now 
drifting again into the grey; and still the two, 
Ginevra and Gibbie, stood motionless—Gibbie 
with the tears in his eyes, and Ginevra weeping 
as if her heart would break; and behind the 
granite blocks lay Donal. 

Again Ginevra raised her head. 

“Gibbie, you must go and look after poor 
Donal,” she said. 

Gibbie went, but Donal was nowhere to he 
seen. ‘To escape the two he loved so well, and 
be alone as he felt, he had crept away softly 
into one of the many recesses of the place. 
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Again and again Gibbie made the noise with 
which he was accustomed to call him, but he 
gave back no answer, and they understood that 
wherever: he was he wanted to be left to him- 
self. They climbed again the winding way out 
of the gulf, and left him the heart of its 
desolation. 

‘Take me home, Gibbie,” said Ginevra, when 
they reached the high road. 

As they went, not a word more passed _ be- 
tween them. Ginevra was as dumb as Gibbie, © 
and Gibbie was sadder than he had ever been 
in his life—not only for Donal’s sake, but be- 
cause, in his inexperienced heart, he feared that 
Ginevra would not listen to Donal because she 
could not—because she had already promised 
herself to Fergus Duff; and with all his love to 
his kind, he could not think it well that Fergus 
should be made happy at such a price. He left 
her at her own door, and went home, hoping 
to find Donal there before him. 

He was not there. Hour after hour passed, 
and he did not appear. At eleven o'clock, 
Gibbie set out to look for him, but with little 
hope of finding him. He went all the way back 
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to the quarry, thinking it possible he might be 
waiting there, expecting him to return without 
Ginevra. The moon was now low, and her 
light reached but a little way into it, so that 
the look of the place was quite altered, and the 
bottom of it almost dark. But Gibbie had no 
fear. He went down to the spot, almost feeling 
his way, where they had stood, got upon the 
heap, and called and whistled many times. But 
no answer came. Donal was away, he did not 
‘ himself know where, wandering wherever the 
spirit in his feet led him. Gibbie went home 
again, and sat up all night, keeping the kettle 
boiling, ready to make tea for him the moment 
he should come in. But even in the morning 
Dona] did not appear. Gibbie was anxious— 
for Donal was unhappy. 

He might hear of him at the college, he 
thought, and went at the usual hour. Sure 
enough, as he entered the quadrangle, there 
was Donal going in at the door leading to the 
moral philosophy class-room. For hours, neg- 
lecting his own classes, he watched about the 
court, but Donal never showed himself. Gibbie 
concluded he had watched to avoid him, and 
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had gone home by Crown-street, and himself 
returned the usual and shorter way, sure almost 
of now finding him in his room—although pro- 
bably with the door locked. The room was 
empty, and Mistress Murkison had not seen 
him. 

Donal’s final examination, upon which alone 
his degree now depended, came on the next 
day: Gibbie watched at a certain corner, and 
unseen saw him pass—with a face pale but 
strong, eyes that seemed not to have slept, 
and lips that looked the inexorable warders of 
many sighs. After that he did not see him 
once till the last day of the session arrived. 
Then in the public room he saw him go up to 
receive his degree. Never before had he seen 
him look grand; and Gibbie knew that there 
was not any evil in the world, except wrong. 
But it had been the dreariest week he had ever 
passed. As they came from the public room, 
he lay in wait for him once more, but again in 
vain : he must have gone — the sacristan’s 
garden behind. 

When he reached his ere he found a 


note from Donal waiting him, in which he bade 
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him good-bye, said he was gone to his mother, 
and asked him to pack up his things for him: 
he would write to Mistress Murkison and tell 
her what to do with the chest. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A NIGHTWATCOH. 


SENSE of loneliness, such as in all his for- | 
saken times he had never felt, overshadow- 

ed Gibbie when he read this letter. He was 
altogether perplexed by Donal’s persistent 
avoidance of him. He had done nothing to 
hurt him, and knew himself his friend in his 
sorrow as well as in his joy. He sat down in 
the room that had been his, and wrote to him. 
As often as he raised his eyes—for he had not 
shut the door—he saw the dusty sunshine on 
the old furniture. It was a bright day, one of 
the poursuivants of the yet distant summer, but 
how dreary everything looked! how miserable 
and heartless now Donal was gone, and 
would never regard those things any more! 
When he had ended his letter, almost for the 
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first time in his life, he sat thinking what he 
should do next. It was as if he were suddenly 
becalmed on the high seas; one wind had ceas- 
ed to blow, and another had not begun. It 
troubled him a little that he must now return 
to Mr. Sclater, and once more feel the pressure 
of a nature not homogeneous with his own. 
But it would not be for long. 

Mr. Sclater had thought of making a move- 
ment towards gaining an extension of his tute- 
lage beyond the ordinary legal period, on the 
ground of unfitness in his ward for the manage- 
ment of his property; but Gibbie’s character 
and scholarship, and the opinion of the world 
which would follow failure, had deterred him 
from the attempt. In the month of May, there- 
fore, when, according to the registry of his 
birth in the parish-book, he would be of age, he 
would also be, as he expected, his own master, 
so far as other mortals were concerned. As to 
what he would then do, he had thought much, 
and had plans, but no one knew anything of 
them except Donal—who had forsaken him. 

He was in no haste to return to Daur-street. 
He packed Donal’s things, with all the books 
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they had bought together, and committed the 
chest to Mistress Murkison. He then told her 
he would rather not give up his room just yet, 
but would like to keep it on for a while, and 
come and go as he pleased; to which the old 
woman replied, 

“Ags ye wull, Sir Gibbie. Come an’ gang 
as free as the win’. Mak o’ my hoose as gien it 
war yer ain.” 

He told her he would sleep there that night, 
and she got him his dinner as usual; after 
which, putting a Greek book in his pocket, he 
went out, thinking to go to the end of the pier 
and sit there a while. He would gladly have 
gone to Ginevra, but she had prevented him 
when she was at school, and had never asked 
him since she left it. But Gibbie was not 
ennuyé: the pleasure of his life came from the 
very roots of his being, and would therefore run 
into any channel of his consciousness; neither 
was he greatly troubled; nothing could “ put 
rancours in the vessel of” his “ peace ;” he was 
only very hungry after the real presence of the 
human; and scarcely had he set his foot on the 


pavement, when he resolved to go and see 
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Mistress Croale. The sun, still bright, was 
sinking towards the west, and a cold wind was 
blowing. He walked to the market, up to the 
gallery of it, and on to the farther end, greeting 
one and another of the keepers of the little 
shops, until he reached that of Mistress Croale. 
She was overjoyed at sight of him, and proud 
the neighbours saw the terms they were on. 
She understood his signs and finger-speech 
tolerably, and held her part of the conversation 
in audible utterance. She told him that for the 
week past Donal had occupied her garret—she 
did not know why, she said, and hoped nothing 
had gone wrong between them. Gibbie signed 
that he could not tell her about it there, but 
would go and take tea with her in the evening. 

“’m sorry I canna be hame sae ear’,” she re- 
plied. “I promised to tak my dish o’ tay wi’ 
auld Mistress Green—the kail-wife, ye ken, Sir 
Gibbie.”—Gibbie nodded and she resumed— 
“But gien ye wad tak a lug o’ a Fin’on haddie 
with me at nine o’clock, I wad be prood.” 

Gibbie nodded again, and left her. | 

All this time he had not happened to discover 
that the lady who stood at the next counter, not 
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more than a couple of yards from him, was Miss 
Kimble—which was the less surprising in that 
the lady took some trouble to hide the fact. 
She extended her purchasing when she saw who 
was shaking hands with the next stall-keeper, 
but kept her face turned from him, heard all 
Mrs. Croale said to him, and went away asking 
herself what possible relations except objection- 
able ones could exist between such a pair. She 
knew little or nothing of Gibbie’s early history, 
for she had not been a dweller in the city when 
Gibbie was known as well as the town-cross to 
almost every man, woman and child in it, else 
perhaps she might, but I doubt it, have modified 
her conclusion. Her instinct was in the night, 
she said, with self-gratulation ; he was a lad of 
low character and tastes, just what she had 
taken him for the first moment she saw him: 
his friends could not know what he was; she 
was bound to acquaint them with his conduct ; 
and first of all, in duty to her old pupil, she 
must let Mr. Galbraith know what sort of 
friendships this Sir Gilbert, his nephew, cul- 
tivated. She went therefore straight to the 
cottage. 
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Fergus was there when she rang the bell. 
Mr. Galbraith looked out, and seeing who it 
was, retreated—the more hurriedly that he 
owed her money, and imagined she had come 
to dun him. But when she found, to her dis- 
appointment, that she could not see him, Miss 
Kimble did not therefore attempt to restrain a 
little longer the pent-up waters of her secret. 
Mr. Duff was a minister, and the intimate friend 
of the family: she would say what she had seen 
and heard. Having then first abjured all love 
of gossip, she told her tale, appealing to the 
minister whether she had not been right in de- 
siring to let Sir Gilbert’s uncle know how he 
was going on. 

“T was not aware that Sir Gilbert was a 
cousin of yours, Miss Galbraith,” said Fergus. 

Ginevra’s face was rosy red, but it was now 
dusk, and the firelight had friendly retainer- 
shadows about it. | 

‘“‘He is not my cousin,” she answered. 

“Why, Ginevra! you told me he was your 
cousin,” said Miss Kimble, with keen moral re- 
proach. 

“J beg your pardon; I never did,” said 
Ginevra. 
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“‘T must see your father instantly,” cried Miss 
Kimble, rising in anger. “He must be informed 
at once how much he is mistaken in the young 
gentleman he permits to be on such friendly 
terms with his daughter.” 

“My father does not know him,” rejoined 
Ginevra; “and I should prefer they were not 
brought together just at present.” 

Her words sounded strange even in her own 
ears, but she knew no way but the straight one. 

“You quite shock me, Ginevra!” said the 
school-mistress, resuming her seat: “you can- 
not mean to say you cherish acquaintance with 
a young man of whom your father knows 
nothing, and whom you dare not introduce to 
him ?” 

To explain would have been to expose her 
father to blame. 

‘“‘T have known Sir Gilbert from my child- 
hood,” she said. , 

‘Ts it possible your duplicity reaches back 
so far?” cried Miss Kimble, assured in her own 
mind that Ginevra had said he was her cousin. 

Fergus thought it was time to interfere. 


‘“‘T know something of the circumstances that 
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led to the acquaintance of Miss Galbraith with — 
Sir Gilbert,” he said, “and [ am sure it would 
only annoy her fatber to have any allusion 
made to it by one—excuse me, Miss Kimble— 
who is comparatively a stranger. I beg you 
will leave the matter to me.” 

Fergus regarded Gibbie as a _half-witted 
fellow, and had no fear of him. He knew 
nothing of the commencement of his acquaint- 
ance with Ginevra, but imagined it had come 
about through Donal; for, studiously as Mr. 
Galbraith had avoided mention of his quarrel 
with Ginevra because of the lads, something of 
it had crept out, and reached the Mains; and in 
now venturing allusion to that old story, Fergus 
was feeling after a nerve whose vibration, he 
thought, might afford him some influence over 
Ginevra. 

He spoke authoritatively, and Miss Kimble, 
though convinced it was a mere pretence of her 
graceless pupil that her father would not see 
her, had to yield, and rose. Mr. Duff rose also, 
saying he would walk with her. He returned 
to the cottage, dined with them, and left about 
eight o'clock. 
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Already well enough acquainted in the city 
to learn without difficulty where Mistress Croale 
lived, and having nothing very particular to do, 
he strolled in the direction of her lodging, and 
saw Gibbie go into the house. Having seen 
him in, he was next seized with the desire to 
see him out again; having lain in wait for him 
as a beneficent brownie, he must now watch 
him as a profligate baronet forsooth! To haunt 
the low street until he should issue was a dreary 
prospect—in the east wind of a March night, 
which some giant up above seemed sowing with 
great handfuls of rain-seed; but having made 
up his mind, he stood his ground. For two 
hours he walked, vaguely cherishing an idea 
that he was fulfilling a duty of his calling, as a 
moral policeman. 

When at length Gibbie appeared, he had some 
difficulty in keeping him in sight, for the sky 
was dark, the moon was not yet up, and Gibbie 
walked like a swift shadow before him. Sud- 
denly, as if some old association had waked the 
old habit, he started off at a quick trot. Fergus 
did his best to follow. As he ran, Gibbie 
caught sight of a woman seated on a doorstep, 
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almost under a lamp, a few paces up a narrow 
passage, stopped, stepped within the passage, 
and stood in a shadow watching her. She had 
turned the pocket of her dress inside out, and 
seemed unable to satisfy herself that there was 
nothing tbere but the hole, which she ex- 
amined again and again, as if for the last news 
of her last coin. Too thoroughly satisfied at 
length, she put back the pocket, and laid 
her head on her hands. Gibbie had not a 
farthing. Oh, how cold it was! and there sat 
his own flesh and blood shivering in it! He 
went up to her. The same moment Fergus 
passed the end of the court. Gibbie took her by 
the hand. She started in terror, but his smile re- 
assured her. He drew her, and she rose. He laid 
her hand on his arm, and she went with him. 
He had not yet begun to think about prudence, 
and perhaps, if some of us thought more about 
right, we should have less occasion to cultivate 
the inferior virtue. Perhaps also we should 
have more belief that there is One to care that 
things do not go wrong. 

Fergus had given up the chase, and having 


met a policeman, was talking to him, when 
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Gibbie came up with the woman on his arm, 
and passed them. Fergus again followed, sure 
of him now. Had not fear of being recognized 
prevented him from passing them and looking, 
he would have seen only a poor old thing, 
somewhere about sixty; but if she had been 
beautiful as the morning, of course Gibbie 
would have taken her all the same. He was 
the Gibbie that used to see the drunk people 
home. Gibbies like him do not change; they 
grow. 

After following them through several streets, 
Fergus saw them stop ata door. Gibbie opened 
it with a key which his spy imagined the 
woman gave him. They entered, and shut it 
almost in Fergus’s face, as he hurried up 
determined to speak. Gubbie led the poor 
shivering creature up the stair, across the 
chaos of furniture, and into his room, in the 
other corner next to Donal’s. To his joy he 
found the fire was not out. He set her in the 
easiest chair he had, put the kettle on, blew the 
fire to a blaze, made coffee, cut bread and butter, 
got out a pot of marmalade, and ate and drank 
with his guest. She seemed quite bewildered 
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and altogether unsure. I believe she took him 
at last, finding he never spoke, for half crazy, 
as not a few had done, and as many would yet 
do. She smelt of drink, but was sober, and 
ready enough to eat. When she had taken as 
much as she would, Gibbie turned down the 
bed-clothes, made sign to her she was to 
sleep there, took the key from the outside of 
the door, and put it in the lock on the inside, 
nodded a good-night, and left her, closing the 
door softly, which he heard her lock behind 
him, and going to Donal’s room, where he 
slept. 

In the morning he knocked at her door, but 
there was no answer, and opening it, he found 
she was gone. 

When he told Mistress Murkison what he 
had done, he was considerably astonished at 
the wrath and indignation which instantly 
developed themselves in the good creature’s 
atmosphere. That her respectable house should 
be made a hiding place from the wind and a 
covert from the tempest, was infuriating. 
Without a moment’s delay, she began a sweep- 


ing and scrubbing, and general cleansing of the 
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room, as if all the devils had spent the night in 
it. And then for the first time Gibbie reflected, 
that, when he ran about the streets, he had 
never been taken home—except once, to be put 
under the rod and staff of the old woman. If 
Janet had been like the rest of them, he would 
have died upon Glashgar, or be now wandering 
about the country, doing odd jobs for half- 
pence! He must not do like other people— 
would not, could not, dared not be like them! 
He had had such a thorough schooling in 
humanity as nobody else had had! He had 
been to school in the streets, in dark places of 
revelry and crime, and in the very house of 
light! 

When Mistress Murkison told him that if ever 
he did the like again, she would give him notice 
to quit, he looked in her face: she stared a 
moment in return, then threw her arms round 
his neck, and kissed him. 

‘‘Ye’re the bonniest cratur o’ a muckle idiot 
"at ever man saw!” she cried; “an’ gien ye 
dinna tak the better care, ye’ll be soopit aff to 
haiven afore ye ken whaur ye are or what ye’re 
aboot.” 
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Her feelings, if not her sentiments, experi- 
enced a relapse when she discovered that one 
of her few silver tea-spoons was gone—which, 
beyond a doubt, the woman had taken: she 
abused her, aud again scolded Gibbie, with 
much vigour. But Gibbie said to himself, 
“The woman is not bad, for there were two 
more silver spoons on the table.” Even in the 
matter of stealing we must think of our own 
beam before our neighbour’s mote. It is not 
easy to be honest. There is many a thief who 
is less of a thief than many a respectable 
member of society. The thief must be punished, 
and assuredly the other shall not come out 
until he has paid the uttermost farthing. 
Gibbie, who would have died rather than cast a 
shadow of injustice, was not shocked at the 
woman's depravity like Mistress Murkison. [ 
am afraid he smiled. He tock no notice either 
of her scoldings or her lamentations; but the 
first week after he came of age, he carried her 
a present of a dozen spoons. 

Fergus could not tell Ginevra what he had 
geen; and if he told her father, she would learn 
that he had been playing the spy. To go to 
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Mr. Sclater would have compromised him simi- 
larly. And what great occasion was there? 
He was not the fellow’s keeper! 

That same day Gibbie went back to his 
guardians. At his request Mrs. Sclater asked 
Ginevra to spend the following evening with 
them: he wanted to tell her about Donal. She 
accepted the invitation. But in a village near 
the foot of Glashgar, Donal had that morning 
done what was destined to prevent her from 
keeping her engagement: he had posted a let- 
ter to her. In an interval of comparative quiet, 
he had recalled the verses he sang to her as 
they walked that evening, and now sent them 
—completed in a very different tone. Not a 


word accompanied them. 


My thoughts are like fire-flies pulsing in moonlight ; 
My heart like a silver cup full of red wine ; 

My soul a pale gleaming horizon, whence soon light 
Will flood the gold earth with a torrent divine. 


My thouchts are like worms in a starless gloamin’ ; 
My hert like a sponge that’s fillit wi’ gall; 

My sowl like a bodiless ghaist sent a roamin’, 
To bide i’ the mirk till the great trumpet call. 


But peace be upo’ ye, as deep as ye’re lo’esome! 
Brak na an hoor o’ yer fair-dreamy sleep, 

To think o’ the lad wi’ a weicht in his bosom, 
"At ance sent a cry till ye oot o’ the deep. 
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Some sharp rocky heicht, to catch a far mornin’ 
Ayont a’ the nichts o’ this warld, he’ll clim’ ; 

For nane shall say, Luik! he sank doon at her scorniin’, 
Wha rase by the han’ she hield frank oot to him. 


The letter was handed, with one or two more, 
to Mr. Galbraith, at the breakfast table. He 
did not receive many letters now, and could 
afford time to one that was for his daughter. 
He laid it with the rest by his side, and after 
breakfast took it to his room and read it. He 
could no more understand it than Fergus could 
the Epistle to the Romans, and therefore the 
little he did understand of it wus too much. 
But he had begun to be afraid of his daughter : 
her still dignity had begun to tell upon him in 
his humiliation. He laid the letter aside, said 
nothing, and waited, inwardly angry and con- 
temptuous. After a while he began to flatter 
himself with the hope that perhaps it was but 
a sort of impertinent valentine, the writer of 
which was unknown to Ginevra. From the 
moment of its arrival, however, he kept a stricter 
watch upon her, and that night prevented her 
from going to Mrs. Sclater’s. Gibbie, aware 
that Fergus continued his visits, doubted less 
and less that she had given herself to “The 
Bledder,” as Donal called the popular preacher. 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 
OF AGE. 


HERE were no rejoicings upon Gibbie’s 
attainment of his twenty-first year. His 
guardian, believing he alone had acquainted 
himself with the date, and desiring in his wis- 
dom to avoid giving him a feeling of import- 
ance, made no allusion to the fact, as would 
have been most natural, when they met at 
breakfast on the morning of the day. But, 
urged thereto by Donal, Gibbie had Jearned the 
date for himself, and finding nothing was said, 
fingered to Mrs. Sclater, “This is my birthday.” 
“T wish you many happy returns,” she an- 
awered, with kind empressement. ‘“ How old are 
you to-day ?” 
“Twenty-one,” he answered—by holding up 


all his fingers twice and then a forefinger. 
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She looked struck, and glanced at her hus- 
band, who thereupon,an his turn, gave utter- 
ance to the usual formula of goodwill, and said 
no more. Seeing he was about to leave the 
table, Gibbie, claiming his attention, spelled on 
his fingers, very slowly, for Mr. Sclater was 
slow at following this mode of communication : 

“Tf you please, sir, I want to be put in pos- 
session of my property as soon as possible.” 

“All in good time, Sir Gilbert,” answered 
the minister, with a superior smile, for he clung 
with hard reluctance to the last vestige of his 
power. 

“But what is good time?” spelled Gibbie 
with a smile, which, none the less that it was 
of genuine friendliness, indicated there might 
be difference of opinion on the point. 

“Qh! we shall see,” returned the minister 
coolly. ‘These are not things to be done ina 
hurry,” he added, as if he had been guardian to 
twenty wards in chancery before. ‘ We'll see 
in a few days what Mr. Torrie proposes.” 

“But I want my money at once,” insisted 
Gibbie. “Ihave been waiting for it, and now 
it is time, and why should I wait still ?” 
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“To learn patience, if for no other reason, Sir 
Gilbert,” answered the minister, with a hard 
laugh, meant to be jocular. “ But indeed such 
affairs cannot be managed in a moment. You 
will have plenty of time to make a good use of 
your money, if you should have to wait another 
year or two.” 

So saying he pushed back his plate and cup, 
a trick he had, and rose from the table. 

“When will you see Mr. Torrie?” asked 
Gibbie, rising too, and working his telegraph 
with greater rapidity than before. 

“ By and by,” answered Mr. Sclater, and walk- 
ed towards the door. But Gibbie got between 
him and it. 

“ Will you go with me to Mr Torrie to-day ?” 
he asked. “2 

The minister shook his head. Gubbie with- 
drew, seeming a little disappointed. Mr. Sclater 
left the room. 

“You don’t understand business, Gilbert,” 
said Mrs. Sclater. 

Gibbie smiled, got his writing-case, and 
sitting down at the table, wrote as follows :— 


“Dear Mr. Sclater,—As you have never failed 
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in your part, how can you wish me to fail in 
mine? J am now the one accountable for this 
money, which surely has been idle long enough, 
and if I leave it still unused, I shall be doing 
wrong, and there are things I have to do with 
it which ought to be set about immediately. I 
am sorry to seem importunate, but if by twelve 
o'clock you have not gone with me to Mr. Tor- 
rie, 1 will go to Messrs. Hope & Waver, who will 
tell me what I ought to do next, in order to be 
put in possession. It makes me unhappy to 
write like this, but I am not a child any longer, 
and having a man’s work to do, I cannot consent 
to be treated asa child. I willdoas I say. I 
am, dear Mr. Sclater, your affectionate ward, 
Gilbert Galbraith.” 

He took the letter to-the study, and having 
given it to Mr. Sclater, withdrew. The minister 
might have known by this time with what sort 
of a youth he had to deal! He came down 
instantly, put the best face on it he could, said 
that if Sir Gilbert was so eager to take up the 
burden, he was ready enough to cast it off, and 
they would go at once to Mr. Torrie. 

With the lawyer, Gibbie insisted on under- 
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standing everything, and that all should be 
legally arranged as speedily as possible. Mr. 
Torrie saw that, if he did not make things plain, 
or gave the least cause for doubt, the youth 
would most likely apply elsewhere for advice, 
and therefore took trouble to set the various 
points, both as to the property and the pro- 
ceedings necessary, before him in the clearest 
manner. 

“Thank you,” said Gibbie, through Mr. Sclater. 
“Please remember [ am more accountable for 
this money than you, and am compelled to under- 
stand.”—Janet’s repeated exhortations on the 
necessity of sending for the serpent to take 
care of the dove, had not been lost upon him. 

The lawyer being then quite ready to make 
him an advance of money, they went with him 
to the bank, where he wrote his name, and 
recelved a cheque book. As they left the bank, 
he asked the minister whether he would allow 
him to keep his place in his house till the next 
session, and was almost startled at finding how 
hig manner to him was changed. He assured 
Sir Gilbert, with a deference and respect both 


painful and amusing, that he hoped he would 
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always regard his house as one home, however 
many besides he might now choose to have. 

So now at last Gibbie was free to set about 
realizing a long cherished scheme. 

The repairs upon the Auld Hoose o’ Galbraith 
were now nearly finished. In consequence of 
them, some of the tenants had had to leave, and 
Gibbie now gave them all notice to quit at their 
earliest convenience, taking care, however, to see 
them provided with fresh quarters, towards which 
he could himself do not a little, for several of the 
houses in the neighbourhood had been bought 
for him at the same time with the old mansion. 
As soon as it was empty, he set more men to 
work, and as its internal arrangements had 
never been altered, speedily, out of squalid 
neglect, caused not a little of old stateliness to 
reappear. He next proceeded to furnish at his 
leisure certain of the rooms, chiefly from the 
accumulations of his friend Mistress Murkisun. 
By the time he had finished, his usual day for 
going home had arrived : while Janet lived, the 
cottage on Glashgar was home. Just as he was 
leaving, the minister told him that Glashruach 


was his. Mrs. Sclater was present, and read in 
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his eyes what induced her instantly to make the 
remark: “How could that man deprive his 
daughter of the property he had to take her 
mother’s name to get?” 

“He had misfortunes,” indicated Gibbie, “and 
could not help it, I suppose.” 

“Yes indeed!” she returned, “—misfortunes. 
so great that they amounted to little less than 
swindling. I wonder how many he has brought 
to grief besides himself! If he had Glashruach 
once more he would begin it all over again.” 

“Then I'll give it to Ginevra,” said Gibbie. 

‘And let her father coax her out of it, and 
do another world of mischief with it!” she re- 
joined. | 

Gibbie was silent. Mrs. Sclater was right! 
To give is not always to bless. He must think 
of some way. With plenty to occupy his powers. 
of devising he set out. 

He would gladly have seen Ginevra before 
he left, but had no chance. He had gone to 
the North church every Sunday for a long time 
now, neither for love of Fergus, nor dislike to 
Mr. Sclater, but for the sake of seeing his lost 
friend: had he not lost her when she turned 
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from Donal to Fergus? Did she not forsake 
him too when she forsook his Donal? His 
heart would rise into his throat at the thought, 
but only for a moment: he never pitied himself. 
Now and then he had from her a sweet sad 
smile, but no sign that he might go and see her. 
Whether he was to see Donal when he reached 
Daurside, he could not tell; he had heard 
nothing of him since he went: his mother never 
wrote letters. 

“Na, na; I canna,” she would say. “It wad 
tak a’ the pith oot o’ me to vreet letters. <A’ 
’at I hae to say I sen’ the up-road; it’s sure to 
win hame ear’ or late.” 

Notwithstanding his new power, it was hardly, 
therefore, with his usual elation, that he took his 
seat on the coach. But his reception was the 
same as ever. At his mother’s persuasion, 
Donal, he found, instead of betaking himself 
again to bodily labours as he had purposed, had 
accepted a situation as tutor offered him by one 
of the professors. He had told his mother all 
his trouble. 

“ He'll be a’ the better for ’t 7 the en’,” she 
said, with a smile of the deepest sympathy, 
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“ though, bein’ my ain, I canna help bein’ wae 
for ‘im. But the Lord was i’ the airthquack, an’ 
the fire, an’ the win’ that rave the rocks, though 
the prophet couldna see ’im. Donal ’ill come 
oot o’ this wi mair room in’s hert an’ mair licht 
in’s speerit.” 

Gibbie took his slate from the crap o’ the wa’ 
and wrote, “If money could do anything for 
him, I have plenty now.” 

“I ken yer hert, my bairn,” replied Janet ; 
“but na; siller’s but a deid horse for onything 
"at smacks o’ salvation. Na; the puir fallow 
maun warstle oot o’ the thicket o’ deid roses as 
best he can—sair scrattit, nae doobt. Eh! it’s 
a fearfu’ an’ won’erfu’ thing that drawin’ o’ hert 
to hert, an’ syne a great snap, an’ a stert back, 
an’ there’s miles atween them! The Lord alane 
kens the boddom o’ ’t; but I’m thinkin’ there’s 
mair intill’t, an’ a heap mair to come oot o’ ’t 
ere a’ be dune, than we hae ony guiss at.” 

Gibbie told her that Glashruach was his. 
Then first the extent of his wealth seemed to 
strike his old mother. 

“Eh! yell be the laird, wull ye, than? Eh, 
sirs! To think o’ this hoose an’ a’ bein’ wee 
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‘Gibbie’s! Weel, it dings a’. The w’ys o’ the 
Lord are to be thoucht upon! He made Dawvid 
a king, an’ Gibbie he’s made the laird! Blest 
be his name.” 

“They tell me the mountain is mine,” Gibbie 
wrote; “your husband shall be laird of Glash- 
gar if he likes.” 

“Na, na,” said Janet, with a loving look. 
‘‘He’s ower auld for that. He micht na dee sae 
easy for’'t.—Eh! please the Lord, I wad fain 
gang wi him.—An’ what better wad Robert be 
to be laird? We pey nae rent as ’tis, an’ he 
has as mony sheep to lo’e as he can weel ken 
ane frae the ither, noo ’at he’s growin’ auld. I 
ken naething ’at he lacks, but Gibbie to gang 
wi ’im aboot the hill. A neebour’s laddie comes 
an’ gangs, to help him, but, eh, says Robert, 
he’s no Gibbie!—But gien Glashruach be yer 
ain, my bonnie man, ye maun gang doon there 
this verra nicht, and gie a luik to the burn; for 
the last time I was there, I thoucht it was 
creepin’ in aneth the bank some fearsome like 
for what’s Jeft o’ the auld hoose, an’ the suner 
it’s luikit efter maybe the better. Eh, Sir 
Gibbie, but ye sud merry the bonnie leddy, an’ 
tak her back till her ain hoose.” 
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Gibbie gave a-great sigh to think of the girl 
that loved the hill and the heather and the 
burns, shut up in the city, and every Sunday 
going to the great church—with which in 
Gibbie’s mind was associated no sound of glad 
tidings. To him Glashgar was full of God; the 
North church or Mr. Sclater’s church—well, he 
had tried hard, but had not succeeded in dis- 
covering temple-signs about either. 

The next day he sent to the city for an archi- 
tect ; and within a week masons and quarrymen 
were at work, some on the hill blasting blue 
boulders and red granite, others roughly shaping 
the stones, and others laying the foundation of 
a huge facing and buttressing wall, which was 
to slope up from the bed of the Glashburn fifty 
feet to the foot of the castle, there to culminate 
in a narrow terrace with a parapet. Others 
again were clearing away what of the ruins 
stuck to the old house, in order to leave it, as 
much as might be, in its original form. There 
was no space left for rebuilding, neither was 
there any between the two burns for adding 
afresh. The channel of the second remained 


dry, the landslip continuing to choke it, and the 
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stream to fall into the Glashburn. But Gibbie 
would not consent that the burn Ginevra had 
loved should sing no more as she had heard it 
sing. Her chamber was gone, and could not be 
restored, but another chamber should be built 
for her, beneath whose window it should again 
run: when she was married to Fergus, and her 
father could not touch it, the place should be 
hers. More masons were gathered, and foun- 
dations blasted in the steep rock that formed 
the other bank of the burn, The main point in 
the building was to be a room for Ginevra. He 
planned it himself—with a windowed turret 
projecting from the wall, making a recess in 
the room, and overhanging the stream. The 
turret he carried a story higher than the wall, 
and in the wall placed a stair leading to its top, 
whence, over the roof of the ancient part of the 
house, might be seen the great Glashgar, and 
its streams coming down from heaven, and 
singing as they came. Then from the middle 
of the first stair in the old house, the wall, a 
yard and a half thick, having been cut through, 
a solid stone bridge, with a pointed arch, was 


to lead across the burn to a like landing in the 
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new house—a close passage, with an oriel win- 
dow on each side, looking up and down the 
stream, and a steep roof. And while these 
works were going on below, two masons, high 
on the mountain, were adding to the cottage a 
warm bedroom for Janet and Robert. 

The architect was an honest man, and kept 
Gibbie’s secret, so that, although he was con- 
stantly about the place, nothing disturbed the 
general belief that Glashruach had been bought, 
and was being made habitable, by a certain 
magnate of the county adjoining. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE AULD HOOSE 0” GALBRAITH. 


NE cold afternoon in the end of October, 
when Mistress Croale was shutting up her 

shop in the market, and a tumbler of something 
hot was haunting her imagination, Gibbie came 
walking up the long gallery with the light hill- 
step which he never lost, and startled her with 
a hand on her shoulder, making signs that she 
must come with him. She made haste to lock 
her door, and they walked side by side to the 
Widdiehill. As they crossed the end of it she 
cast a look down Jink Lane, and thought of her 
altered condition with a sigh. Then the memory 
of the awful time amongst the sailors, in which 
poor Sambo’s frightful death was ever promi- 
nent, came back like a fog from hell. But so 
far gone were those times now, that, seeing 
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their events more as they really were, she 
looked upon them with incredulous horror, as 
things in which she could hardly have had any 
part or lot. Then returned her wanderings and 
homeless miseries, when often a haystack or a 
heap of straw in a shed was her only joy— 
whisky always excepted. Last of all came 
the dread perils, the hairbreadth escapes of 
her too adventurous voyage on the brander; 
—and after all these things, here she was, walk- 
ing in peace by the side of wee Sir Gibbie, a 
friend as strong now as he had always been 
true! She asked herself, or some power within 
asked her, whence came the troubles that had 
haunted her life. Why had she been marked 
out for such misfortunes? Her conscience an- 
swered—from her persistence in living by the 
sale of drink after she had begun to feel it was 
wrong. Thence it was that she had learned to 
drink, and that she was even now liable, if not 
to be found drunk in the streets, yet to go to 
bed drunk as any of her former customers, The 
cold crept into her bones; the air seemed full 
of blue points and clear edges of cold, that stuny 
and cuther. She was a wretched, low creature!. 
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What would her late aunt think to see her now? 
What if this cold in her bones were the cold of 
coming death? To lie for ages in her coffin, 
with her mouth full of earth, longing for whisky ! 
A verse from the end of the New Testament 
with “nor drunkards” in it, came to her mind. 
She had always had faith, she said to herself; 
but let them preach what they liked about 
salvation by faith, she knew there was nothing 
but hell for her if she were to die that night. 
There was Mistress Murkison looking out of her 
shop-door! She was respected as much as 
ever! Would Mistress Murkison be saved 
if she died that night? At least nobody 
would want her damned; whereas not a few, 
and Mr. Sclater in particular, would think it no 
fair play if Mistress Croale were not damned! 

They turned into the close of the Auld Hoose 
o’ Galbraith. 

“ Wee Gibbie’s plottin’ to lead me to repent- 
ance!” she said to herself. ‘He's gaein’ to 
shaw me whaur his father dee’d, an’ whaur they 
leevit in sic meesery—a’ throu’ the drink I gae 
"im, an’ the respectable hoose I keepit to ’tice 
him till’t! He wad hae me persuadit to lea’ aff 
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the drink! Weel, I'm a heap better nor ance I 
was, an’ gie’t up I wull a’thegither—afore it 
comes to the last wi’ me.” 

By this time Gibbie was leading her up the 
dark stair. At the top, on a wide hall-like 
Janding, he opened a door. She drew back 
with shy amaze. Her first thought was— 
“That prood madam, the minister’s wife, ’ill be 
there!” Was affront lying in wait for her 
again? She looked ronnd angrily at her con- 
ductor. But his smile re-assured her, and she 
stepped in. 

It was almost a grand room, rich and sombre 
in colour, old-fashioned in its somewhat stately 
furniture. A glorious fire was blazing and 
candles were burning. The table was covered 
with a white cloth, and laid for two. Gibbie 
shut the door, placed a chair for Mistress Croale 
by the fire, seated himself, took out his tablets, 
wrote “ Will you be my housekeeper? I will 
give you £100 a year,” and handed them to 
her. 

“Lord, Sir Gibbie!” she cried, jumping to 
her feet, “hae ye tint yer wuts? Hoo wad an 


auld wife like me luik in sic a place—an’ in sic 
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duds as this? It wad gar Sawtan lauch, an’ 
that he can but seldom.” 

Gibbie rose, and taking her by the hand, led 
her to the door of an adjoining room. It wasa 
bedroom, as grand as the room they had left, 
and if Mistress Croale was surprised before, she 
was astonished now. A fire was burning here 
too, candles were alight on the dressing-table, 
a hot bath stood ready, on the bed lay a dress 
of rich black satin, with linen and everything 
down, or up, to collars, cuffs, mittens, cap, and 
shoes. All these things Gibbie had bought 
himself, using the knowledge he had gathered 
in shopping with Mrs. Sclater, and the advice 
of her dressmaker, whom he had taken into his 
confidence, and who had entered heartily into 
his plan. He made signs to Mistress Croale 
that everything there was at her service, and 
left her. 

Like one in a dream she yielded to the rush 
of events, not too much bewildered to dress 
with care, and neither too old nor too wicked 
nor too ugly to find pleasure in it. She might 
have been a born lady just restored to the 
habits of her youth, to judge by her delight 
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over the ivory brushes and tortoise-shell comb, 
and great mirror. In a hour or so she made 
her appearance—I can hardly say reappeared, 
she was so altered. She entered the room 
neither blushing nor smiling, but wiping the 
tears from her eyes like a too blessed child. 
What Mrs. Sclater would have felt, I dare 
hardly think; for there was “the horrid wo- 
man” arrayed as nearly after her fashion as 
Gibbie had been able to get her up! A very 
good “get-up” nevertheless it was, and satis- 
factory to both concerned. Mistress Croale 
went out a decent-looking poor body, and 
entered a not uncomely matron of the house- 
keeper class, rather agreeable to look upon,who 
had just stood a nerve-shaking but not un- 
pleasant surprise, and was recovering. Gibbie 
was so satisfied with her appearance that, come 
of age as he was, and vagrant no more, he first 
danced round her several times with a candle 
in his hand, much to the danger but nowise 
to the detriment of her finery, then set it down, 
and executed his old lavolta of delight, which, 


as always, he finished by standing on one 


leg. 
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Then they sat down to a nice nondescript 
meal, also of Gibbie’s own providing. 

When their meal was ended, he went to a 
bureau, and brought thence a ‘paper, plainly 
written to this effect : 

“T agree to do whatever Sir Gilbert Galbraith 
may require of me, so long as it shall not be 
against my conscience; and consent that, if I 
taste whisky once, he shall send me away im- 
mediately, without further reason given.” 

He handed it to Mistress Croale; she read, 
‘and instantly locked about for pen and ink: 
she dreaded seeming for a moment to hesitate. 
He brought them to her, she signed, and they 
shook hands. 

He then conducted her all over the house— 
first to the rooms prepared for his study and 
bedroom, and next to the room in the garret, 
which he had left just as it was when his father 
died init. There he gave her a look by which 
he meant to say, “See what whisky brings peo- 
ple to!” but which her conscience interpreted, 
“See what you brought my father to!” Next, 
on the floor between, he showed her a number 


of bedrooms, all newly repaired and fresh- 
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painted,—with double windows, the inside ones 
filled with frosted glass. These rooms, he gave 
her to understand, he wished her to furnish, 
getting as many things as she could from 
Mistress Murkison. Going back then to the 
sitting-room, he proceeded to explain his plans, 
telling her he had furnished the house that he 
might not any longer be himself such a stranger 
as to have no place to take a stranger to. Then 
he got a bible there was in the room, and 
showed her those words in the book of Exodus 
—“ Also, thou shalt not oppress a stranger; for 
ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing’ ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt;” and while she 
thought again of her wanderings through the 
country, and her nights in the open air, made 
her understand that whomsoever he should at 
any time bring home she was to treat as his 
guest. She might get a servant to wait upon 
herself, he said, but she must herself help him 
to wait upon his guests, in the name of the Son 
of Man. 

She expressed hearty acquiescence, but would 
not hear of a servant: the more work the better 


for her! she said. She would to-morrow ar- 
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range for giving up her shop and disposing of 
her stock and the furniture in her garret. But 
Gibbie requested the keys of both those places. 
Next, he insisted that she should never utter a 
word as to the use he intended making of his 
house; if the thing came out, it would ruin his 
plans, and he must give them up altogether— 
and thereupon he took her to the ground floor 
and showed her a door in communication witha 
poor little house behind, by which he intended 
to introduce and dismiss his guests, that they 
should not know where they had spent the night. 
Then he made her read to him the hundred and 
seventh Psalm; after which he left her, saying 
_he would come to the house as soon as the 
session began, which would be in a week; until 
then he should be at Mr. Sclater’s. 

Left alone in the great house—like one with 
whom the most beneficent of fairies had been 
busy, the first thimg Mistress Croale did was to 
go and have a good look at herself—from head to 
foot—in the same mirror that had enlightened 
Donal as to his outermost man. Very different 
was the re-reflection it caused in Mistress Croale: 


she was satisfied with everything she saw there, 
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except her complexion, and that she resolved 
should improve. She was almost painfully 
happy. Out there was the Widdiehill, dark 
and dismal and cold, through which she had 
come, sad and shivering and haunted with 
miserable thoughts, into warmth and splendour 
and luxury and bliss! Wee Sir Gibbie had made 
a lady ofher! Ifonly poor Sir George were alive 
to see and share!—There was but one thing 
wanted to make it Paradise indeed—a good 
tumbler of toddy by the fire before she went to 
bed! 

Then first she thought of the vow she had 
made as she signed the paper, and shuddered— 
not at the thought of breaking it, but at the 
thought of having to keep it, and no help.— 
No help! it was the easiest thing in the world 
to get a bottle of whisky. She had but to run 
to Jink Lane at the farthest, to her own old 
house, which, for all Mr. Sclater, was a whisky 
shop yet! She had emptied her till, and had 
money in her pocket. Who was there to tell ? 
She would not have a chance when Sir Gibbie 
came home to her. She must make use of what 


time was left her. She was safe now from go- 
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ing too far, because she must give it up; and 
why not then have one farewell night of pleas- 
are, to bid a last good-bye to her old friend 
Whisky ?—-what should she have done without 
him, lying in the cold wind by a dykeside, or 
going down the Daur like a shot on her brander ? 
Thus the tempting passion; thus, for aught I 
know, a tempting devil at the ear of her mind 
as well.—But with that came the face of Gibbie; 
she thought how troubled that face would look 
if she failed him. What a lost, irredeemable 
wretch was she about to make of herself after 
all he had done for her! No! if whisky was 
heaven, and the want of it was hell, she would not 
doit! She ran to the door, locked it, brought 
away the key, and laid it under the bible from 
which she had been reading to Sir Gibbie. Per- 
haps she might have done better than betake 
herself again to her finery, but it did help her 
through the rest of the evening, and she went 
to her grand bed not only sober, but undefiled 
of the enemy. When Gibbie came to her a 
week after, he came to a true woman, one who 


had kept faith with him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE LAIRD AND THE PREACHER. 


INCE he came to town, Gibbie had seen 
Ginevra but once—that was in the North 
church. She looked so sad and white that his 
heart was very heavy for her. Could it be that 
she repented ?—-She must have done it to please 
her father! If she would marry Donal, he 
would engage to give her Glashruach. She 
should have Glashruach all the same whatever 
she did, only it might influence her father. He 
paced up and down before the cottage once for 
a whole night, but no good came of that. He 
paced before it from dusk to bedtime again and 
again, in the poor hope of a chance of speaking 
to Ginevra, but he never saw even her shadow 
on the white blind. He went up to the door 
once, but in the dread of displeasing her lost his 
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courage, and paced the street the whole morn- 
ing instead, but saw no one come out. 

Fergus had gradually become essential to the 
small remaining happiness of which the laird 
was capable. He had gained his favour chiefly 
through the respect and kindly attention he 
showed him. The young preacher knew little 
of the laird’s career, and looked upon him as an 
unfortunate man, towards whom loyalty now 
required even a greater show of respect than 
while he owned his father’s farm. The impulse 
transmitted to him from the devotion of ances- 
tors to the patriarchal head of the clan, had 
found blind vent in the direction of the mere 
feudal superior, and both the impulse and its 
object remained. He felt honoured, even now 
that he had reached the goal of his lofty desires 
and was a popular preacher, in being permitted 
to play backgammon with the great man, or to 
carve a chicken, when the now trembling hands, 
enfeebled far more through anxiety and disap- 
polntment than from age, found themselves 
unequal to the task: the laird had begun to tell 
long stories, and drank twice as much as he did 
a year ago; he was sinking in more ways than 
one. 
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Fergus at length summoned courage to ask 
him if he might pay his addresses to Miss Gal- 
braith. The old man started, cast on him a 
withering look, murmured “The heiress of 
Glashruach !” remembered, threw himself back 
in his chair, and closed his eyes: Fergus, on 
the other side of the table, sat erect, a dice-box 
in his hand, waiting a reply. The father re- 
flected that if he declined what he could not 
call an honour, he must lose what was unques- 
tionably a comfort: how was he to pass all the 
evenings of the week without the preacher ? 
On the other hand, if he accepted him, he might 
leave the miserable cottage, and go to the 
manse: from a moral point of view—that was, 
from the point of other people’s judgment of 
him—it would be of consequence to have a 
clergyman for a son-in-law. Slowly he raised 
himself in his chair, opened his unsteady eyes, 
which rolled and pitched like boats on a choppy 
sea, and said solemnly, 

‘You have my permission, Mr. Duff.” 

The young preacher hastened to find Ginevra, 
but only to meet a refusal, gentle and sorrowful. 
He pleaded for permission to repeat his request 
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after an interval, but she distinctly refused. She 
did not, however, succeed in making a man with 
such a large opinion of himself hopeless. Dis- 
uppointed and annoyed he was, but he sought 
and fancied he found reasons for her decision 
which were not unfavourable to himself, and 
continued to visit her father as before, saying to 
him he had not quite succeeded in drawing from 
her a favourable answer, but hoped to prevail. 
He nowise acted the despairing lover, but made 
grander sermons than ever, and, as he came to 
feel at home in his pulpit, delivered them with 
growing force. But delay wrought desire in the 
laird ; and at length, one evening, having by 
cross questioning satisfied himself that Fergus 
made no progress, he rose, and going to his 
desk, handed him Donal’s verses. Fergus read 
them, and remarked he had read better, but the 
first stanza had a slight flavour of Shelley. 

“T don’t care a straw about their merit or 
demerit,” said Mr. Galbraith ; “ poetry is nothing 
but spoilt prose. What I want to know is, 
whether they do not suggest a reason for your 


want of success with Jenny. Do you know the 


writing ?” 
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“I cannot say I do. But I think it is very 
likely that of Donal Grant; he sets up for the 
Burns of Daurside.” 

“Tnsolent scoundrel !” cried the laird, bring- 
ing down his fist on the table, and fluttering 
the wine glasses. ‘ Next to superstition I hate 
romance—with my whole heart I do!” And 
something like a flash of cold moonlight on 
wintred water gleamed over, rather than shot 
from, his poor focusless eyes. 

“* But, my dear sir,” said Fergus, “if I am to 


99 


understand these lines 

“Yes! if you are to understand where there 
is no sense whatever !” 

“T think I understand them—if you will ex- 
cuse me for venturing to say so; and what I 
read in them is, that, whoever the writer may 
be, the lady, whoever she may be, had refused 
him,” | 

“You cannot believe that the wretch had the 
impudence to make my daughter—the heiress 


of—at least What! make my daughter an 


offer! She would at once have acquainted me 
with the fact, that he might receive suitable 


chastisement. Let me look at the stuff again.” 
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“Tt is quite possible,” said Fergus, “it may 
be only a poem some friend has copied for her 
from a newspaper.” 

While he spoke, the laird was reading the 
lines, and persuading himself he understood 
them. With sudden resolve, the paper held 
torch-like in front of him, he strode into the 
next room, where Ginevra sat. 

“Do you tell me,” he said fiercely, “ that you 
have so far forgotten all dignity and propriety 
as to give a dirty cow-boy the encouragement 
to make you an offer of marriage? The very 
notion sets my blood boiling. You will make 
me hate you, you—you—unworthy creature!” 

Ginevra had turned white, but looking him 
straight in the face, she answered, 

“Tf that is a letter for me, you know I have 
not read it.” 

“There! see for yourself.—Poetry!” He 
‘uttered the word with contempt inexpressible. 

She took the verses from his hand and read 
them. Even with her father standing there, 
watching her like an inquisitor, she could not 
help the tears coming in her eyes as she 
read. 
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“There is no such thing here, papa,” she 
said. ‘They are only verses—bidding me 
goodbye.” 

“And what right has any such fellow to bid 
my daughter goodbye? Explain that to me, if 
you please. Of course I have been for many 
years aware of your love of low company, but I 
had hoped as you grew older you would learn 
manners: modesty would have been too much 
to look for.—If you had nothing to be ashamed 
of, why did you not tell me of the unpleasant 
affair? Is not your father your best friend ?” 

“ Why should I make both him and you un- 
comfortable, papa—when there was not going 
to be anything more of it ?” 

‘Why then do you go hankering after him 
still, and refusing Mr. Duff? It is true he is 
not exactly a gentleman by birth, but he is 
such by education, by manners, by position, by 
influence.” 

“Papa, I have already told Mr. Duff, as 
plainly as I could without being rude, that I 
would never let him talk to me so. What lady 
would refuse Donal Grant and listen to him !” 

“You are a bold, insolent hussey!” cried her 
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father in fresh rage, and leaving the room, re- 
joined Fergus. 

They sat silent both for a while—then the 
preacher spoke. 

“Other communications may have since 
reached her from the same quarter,” he said. 

“That is impossible,” rejoined the laird. 

“I don’t know that,” insisted Fergus. “There 
is a foolish—a half silly companion of his 
about the town. They call him Sir Gibbie Gal- 
braith.” 

“ Jenny knows no such person.” 

“Indeed she does. I have seen them to- 
gether.” 

“Oh! you mean the lad the minister adopt- 
ed! the urchin he took off the streets !—Sir 
Gibbie Galbraith !” he repeated sneeringly, but 
as one reflecting. ‘“‘—I do vaguely recall a 
slanderous rumour in which a certain female 
connection of the family was hinted at.—Yes ! 
that’s where the nickname comes from.—And 
you think she keeps up a communication with 
the clown through him ?” 

“T don’t say that, sir. I merely think it pos- 
sible she may see this Gibbie occasionally ; and 
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I know he worships the cowboy: it is a positive 
feature of his foolishness, and I wish it were the 
worst.” 

Therewith he told what he heard from Miss 
Kimble, and what he had seen for himself on 
the night when he watched Gibbie. 

“Her very blood must be tainted!” said her 
father to himself, but added, “—from her mo- 
ther’s side ;” and his attacks upon her after this 
were at least diurnal. It was a relief to his 
feeling of having wronged her, to abuse her with 
justice. For a while she tried hard to convince 
him now that this now that that notion of her 
conduct, or of Gibbie’s or Donal’s, was mistaken : 
he would listen to nothing she said, continually 
insisting that the only amends for her past was 
to marry according to his wishes; to give up 
superstition, and poetry, and cowboys, and 
dumb rascals, and settle down into a respect- 
able matron, a comfort to the grey hairs she 
was now bringing with sorrow to the grave. 
Then Ginevra became absolutely silent; he had 
taught her that any reply was but a new start 
for his objurgation, a knife wherewith to punc- 
ture a fresh gall-bladder of abuse. He stormed 
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at her for her sullenness, but she persisted in 
her silence, sorely distressed to find how dead 
her heart seemed growing under his treatment 
of her: what would at one time have made her 
utterly miserable, now passed over her as one 
of the billows of a trouble that had to be borne, 
as one of the throbs of a headache, drawing 
from her scarcely a sigh. She did not under- 
stand that, her heaven being dark, she could 
see no individual cloud against it; that, her 
emotional nature untuned, discord itself had 
ceased to jar. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A HIDING PLACE FROM THE WIND. 


IBBIE found everything at the Auld Hoose 
in complete order for his reception: Mis- 
tress Croale had been very diligent, and prom- 
ised well for a housekeeper—looked well too in 
her black satin and lace, with her complexion, 
she justly flattered herself, not a little improved. 
She had a good meal ready for him, with every 
adjunct in proper style, during the preparation 
of which she had revelled in the thought that 
some day, when she had quite established her 
fitness for her new position, Sir Gibbie would 
certainly invite the minister and his lady to 
dine with him, when she, whom they were too 
proud to ask to partake of their cockie-leekie, 
would show them she knew both what a dinner 
ought to be, and how to preside at it; and the 
soup it should be cockie-leekie. 
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Everything went comfortably. Guibbie was 
so well up in mathematics, thanks to Mr. 
Sclater, that, doing all requisite for honourable 
studentship, but having no desire to distinguish 
himself, he had plenty of time for more impor- 
tant duty. Now that he was by himself, as if 
old habit had returned in the shape of new 
passion, he roamed the streets every night. 
His custom was this: after dinner, which he 
had when he came from college, about half-past 
four, he lay down, fell asleep in a moment, as 
he always did, and slept till half-past six; then 
he had tea, and after that, studied—not dawdled 
over his books, till ten o’clock, when he took 
his Greek Testament. At eleven he went out, 
seldom finally returning before half-past one, 
sometimes not for an hour longer—during 
which time Mistress Croale was in readiness to 
receive any guest he might bring home. 

The history of the special endeavour he had 
now commenced does not belong to my narra- 
tive. Some vights, many nights together, he 
would not meet a single wanderer ; occasionally 
he would meet two or three in the same night. 
When he found one, he would stand regarding 
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him until he spoke. If the man was drunk he 
would leave him: such were not those for 
whom he could now do most. If he was sober, 
he made him signs of invitation. If he would 
not go with him, he left him, but kept him in 
view, and tried him again. If ‘still he would 
not, he gave him a piece of bread, and left him. 
If he called, he stopped, and by circuitous ways 
brought him to the little house at the back. It 
was purposely quite dark. If the man was too 
apprehensive to enter, he left him ; if he follow- 
ed, he led him to Mistress Croale. If anything 
suggested the possibility of helping farther, a 
possibility turning entirely on the person’s self, 
the attempt was set on foot; but in general, 
after a good breakfast, Gibbie led him through 
a dark passage, into the darkened house, and 
dismissed him from the door by which he had 
entered. He never gave money, and never — 
sought such guests except in the winter. In- 
deed, he was never in the city in the summer. 
Before the session was over, they had one wo- 
man and one girl in a fair way of honest liveli- 
hood, and one small child, whose mother had 


an infant besides, and was evidently dying, he 
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had sent “in a present” to Janet, by the hand 
of Mistress Murkison. Altogether it was a 
tolerable beginning, and during the time not a 
word reached him indicating knowledge of his 
proceedings, although within a week or two a 
rumour was rife in the lower parts of the city, 
of a mysterious being who went about doing 
this and that for poor folk, but, notwithstand- 
ing his gifts, was far from canny. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sclater could not fail to be 
much annoyed when they found he was no 
longer lodging with Mistress Murkison, but 
occupying the Auld Hoose, with “ that horrible 
woman” for a housekeeper; they knew, how- 
ever, that expostulation with one possessed by 
such wu headstrong sense of duty was utterly 
useless, and contented themselves with predict- 
ing to each other some terrible check, the result 
of his ridiculous theory concerning what was 
required of a Christian—namely, that the dis- 
ciple should be as his Master. At the same 
time Mrs. Sclater had a sacred suspicion that 
no real ill would ever befall God’s innocent, 
Gilbert Galbraith. 

Fergus had now with his father’s help estab- 
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ished himself in the manse of the North church, 
and thither he invited Mr. and Miss Galbraith, 
to dine with him on a certain evening. Her 
father’s absolute desire compelled Ginevra’s 
assent; she could not, while with him, rebel 
absolutely. Fergus did his best to make the 
evening a pleasant one, and had special satis- 
faction in showing the laird that he could pro- 
vide both a good dinner and a good bottle of 
port. Two of his congregation, a young lawyer 
and his wife, were the only other guests. The 
laird found the lawyer an agreeable companion, 
chiefly from his readiness to listen to his old 
law stories, and Fergus laid himself out to 
please the two ladies: secure of the admiration 
of one, he hoped it might help to draw the 
favour of the other. He had conceived the 
notion that Ginevra probably disliked his pro- 
fession, and took pains therefore to show how 
much he was a man of the world—talked about 
Shakspere, and flaunted rags of quotation in 
elocutionary style; got books from his study, 
and read passayes from Byron, Shelley, and 
Moore—chiefly from “The Loves of the Angels ” 
of the last, ecstasizing the lawyer’s lady, and 
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interesting Ginevra, though al] he read taken 
together seemed to her unworthy of comparison 
with one of poor Donal’s songs. 

It grew late. The dinner had been at a 
fashionable hour ; they had stayed an unfashion- 
able time: it was nearly twelve o’clock when 
guests and host left the house in company. 
The lawyer and his wife went one way, and 
Fergus went the other with the laird and 
Ginevra. 

Hearing the pitiful wailing of a child and the 
cough of a woman, as they went along a street 
bridge, they peeped over the parapet, and saw, 
upon the stair leading to the lower street, a 
woman, with a child asleep in her lap, trying to 
eat a piece of bread, and coughing as if in the 
last stage of consumption. On the next step 
below sat a man hushing in his bosom the baby 
whose cry they had heard. They stood for a 
moment, the minister pondering whether his 
profession required of him action, and Ginevra’s 
gaze fixed on the head and shoulders of the 
foreshortened figure of the man, who vainly as 
patiently sought to soothe the child by gently 
rocking it to and fro. But when he began a 
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strange humming song to it, which brought all 
Glashgar before her eyes, Ginevra knew beyond 
a doubt that it was Gibbie. At the sound the 
child ceased to wail, and presently the woman 
with difficulty rose, laying a hand for help on 
Gibbie’s shoulder. Then Guibbie rose also, cra- 
dling the infant on his left arm, and making 
signs to the mother to place the child on his 
right. She did so, and turning, went feebly up 
the stair. Gibbie followed with the two chil- 
dren, one lying on his arm, the other with his 
head on his shoulder, both wretched and pining, 
with grey cheeks, and dark hollows under their 
eyes. From the top of the stair they went slowly 
up the street, the poor woman coughing, and 
Gibbie crooning to the baby, who cried no more, 
but now and then moaned. Then Fergus said 
to the laird: 

“Did you see that young man, sir? That is 
the so-called Sir Gilbert Galbraith we were 
talking of the other night. They say he has 
come into a good property, but you may judge 
for yourself whether he seems fit to manage it!” 

Ginevra withdrew her hand from his arm. 

“Good God, Jenny!” exclaimed the laird, 
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“you do not mean to tell me you have ever 
spoken to a young man like that?” 

“1 know him very well, papa,” replied Ginevra, 
collectedly. | 

“You are incomprehensible, Jenny! If you 
know him, why do I not know him? If youhad. 
not known good reason to be ashamed of him, 
you would, one time or other, have mentioned 
his name in my hearing.—I ask you, and I de- 
mand an answer, —here he stopped, and fronted 
her—“ why have you concealed from me your 
acquaintance with this—this—person ?” 

“Because I thought it might be painful to 
you, papa,” she answered, looking in his 
face. 

“ Painful to me! Why should it be painful 
to me—except indeed that it breaks my heart 
as often as I see you betray your invincible 
fondness for low company ?” 

“Do you desire me to tell you, papa, why I 
thought it might be painful to you to make that 
young man’s acquaintance ?” 

*‘T do distinctly. I command you.” 

“Then I will: that young man, Sir Gilbert 
Galbraith . 
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“Nonsense, girl! there is no such Galbraith. 
It is the merest of scoffs.” 

Ginevra did not care to argue with him this 
point. In truth she knew little more about it 
than he. 

“Many years ugo,” she recommenced, “ when 
I was a child.—Excuse me, Mr. Duff, but it is 
quite time I told my father what has been 
weighing upon my mind for so many years.” 

“Sir Gilbert!” muttered her father, con- 
temptuously. 

“One day,” again she began, “Mr. Fergus 
Duff brought a ragged little boy to Glashruach 
—the most innocent and loving of creatures, 
who had committed no crime but that of doing 
good in secret. I saw Mr. Duff box his ears on 
the bridge; and you, papa, gave him over to 
that wretch, Angus Mac Pholp, to whip himn— 
so at least Angus told me, after he had whipped 
him till he dropped senseless. I can hardly 
keep from screaming now whet I think of it.” 

“ All this, Jenny, is nothing less than cursed 
folly. Do you mean to tell me you have all 
these years been cherishing resentment against 


your own father, for the sake of a little thieving 
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rascal, whom it was a good deed to fright from 
the error of his ways?- I have no doubt Angus 
gave him merely what he deserved.” 

“You must remember, Miss Galbraith, we did 
~ not know he was dumb,” said Fergus, humbly. 

“If yon had had any heart,” said Ginevra, 
‘‘you would have seen in his face that he was 
a perfectly angelic child. He ran to the moun- 
tain, without a rag to cover his bleeding body, 
and would have died of cold and hunger, had 
not the Grants, the parents of your father’s 
herd-boy, Mr. Duff, taken him to their hearts, 
and been father and mother to him.”—Ginevra’s 
mouth was opened at last.— After that,” she 
went on, “ Angus, that bad man, shot him like 
a wild beast, when he was quietly herding Robert 
Grant’s sheep. In return Sir Gilbert saved his 
life in the flood. And just before the house of 
Glashruach fell—the part in which my room was, 
he caught me up, because he could not speak, 
and carried me out of it; and when I told you 
that he had saved my life, you ordered him out 
of the house, and when he was afraid to leave 
me alone with you, dashed him against the 
wall, and sent for Angus to whip him again. 
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But I should have liked to see Angus try it 
then |” 

“JT do remember an insolent fellow taking 
advantage of the ruinous state the house was 
in, to make his way into my study,” said the 
laird. 

“And now,” Ginevra continued, “ Mr. Duff 
makes question of his wits because he finds him 
carrying a poor woman’s children, going to get 
them a bed somewhere! If Mr. Duff had run 
about the streets when he was a child, like Sir 
Gilbert, he might not, perhaps, think it so 
strange he should care about a houseless woman 
and her brats!” 

Therewith Ginevra burst into tears. 

‘‘Abominably disagreeable!” muttered the 
laird. “ITalways thought she was an idiot !— 
Hold your tongue, Jenny; you will wake the 
street. All you say may or may not be quite 
true ; I do not say you are telling lies, or even 
exaggerating; but I see nothing in it to prove . 
the lad a fit companion for a young lady. 
Very much to the contrary. I suppose he told 
you he was your injured, neglected, ill-used 
cousin? He may be your cousin: you may 
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have any number of such cousins, if half the low 
tales concerning your mother’s family be true.” 

Ginevra did not answer him—did not speak 
another word. When Fergus left them at their 
own door, she neither shook hands with him nor 
bade him good night. 

“ Jenny,” said her father, the moment he was 
gone, “if I hear of your once speaking again to 
that low vagabond,—and now [ think of it,” he 
cried, interrupting himself with a sudden recol- 
lection, “ there was a cobbler-fellow in the town 
here they used to call Sir Somebody Galbraith ! 
—that must be his father! Whether the Sir 
was title or nickname, I neither know nor care. 
A title without money is as bad as a saintship 
without grace. But this I tell you, that if I 
hear of your speaking one word, good or bad, 
to the fellow again, I will, I swear to Almighty 
God, I will turn you out of the house.” 

To Ginevra’s accumulated misery, she carried 
with her to her room a feeling of contempt 
for her father, with which she lay struggling in 
vain half the night. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CONFESSION. 


LTHOUGH Gibbie had taken no notice of 
the laird’s party, he had recognised each 
of the three as he came up the stair, and in 
Ginevra’s face read an appeal for deliverance. 
It seemed to say, “ You help everybody but 
me! Why do you not come and help me too? 
Am I to have no pity because I am neither 
hungry nor cold?” He did not however lie 
awake the most of the night, or indeed a single 
hour of it, thinking what he should do; long be- 
fore the poor woman and her children were in 
bed, he had made up his mind. 

As soon as he came home from college the 
next day and had hastily eaten his dinner, 
golng upon his vague knowledge of law busi- 
ness lately acquired, he bought a stamped 
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paper, wrote upon it, and put it in his pocket ; 
then he took a card and wrote on it: Sir Gilbert 
Galbraith, Baronet, of Glashruach, and put that in 
his pocket also. Thus provided, and having 
said to Mistress Croale that he should not be 
home that night—for he expected to set off 
almost immediately in search of Donal, and had 
bespoken horses, he walked deliberately along 
Pearl-street out into the suburb, and turning 
to the right, rang the bell at the garden gate of 
the laird’s cottage. When the girl came, he gave 
her his card and followed her into the house. 
She carried it into the room where, dinner over, 
the laird and the preacher were sitting, with a 
bottle of the same port which had pleased the 
laird at the manse between them. Giving time, 
as he judged, and no more, to read the card, 
Gibbie entered the room: he would not risk a 
refusal to see him. 

It was a small room with a round table. 
The laird sat sideways to the door; the preach- 
er sat between the table and the fire. 

‘What the devil does this mean? <A venge- 
ance take him!” cried the laird. 


His big tumbling eyes had required more 
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time than Gibbie had allowed, so that, when 
with this exclamation he lifted them from the 
card, they fell upon the object of his imprecation 
standing in the middle of the room between him 
and the open door. The preacher, snug behind 
the table, scarcely endeavoured to conceal the 
smile with which he took no notice of Sir Gil- 
bert. The laird rose in the perturbation of 
mingled anger and unpreparedness. 

“ Ah!” he said, but it was only a sound, not 
a word, “to what—may I ask—have I—I have 
not the honour of your acquaintance, Mr.—Mr. 
—” Here he looked again at the card he held, 
fumbled for and opened a double eyeglass, then 
with deliberation examined the name upon it, 
thus gaining time by rudeness, and gathering 
his force for more, while Gibbie remained as 
unembarrassed as if he had been standing to 
his tailor for his measure. ‘“ Mr.—ah, I see !— 
Galbraith, you say.—To what, Mr. Mr. ee 
another look at the card—‘“ Galbraith, do I owe 
the honour of this unexpected—and—and—I 
must say—un—looked for visit—and at such 
an unusual hour for making a business call—for 


business, I presume, it must be that brings you, 
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secing I have not the honour of the slightest 
acquaintance with you?” 

He dropped his eve-glass with a clatter 
against his waistcoat, threw the card into his 
finger-glass, raised his pale eyes, and stared at 
Sir Gilbert with all the fixedness they were 
capable of. He had already drunk a good deal 
of wine, and it was plain he had, although he 
was far from being overcome by it. Gibbie an- 
swered by drawing from the breast-pocket of 
his coat the paper he had written, and present- 
ing it like a petition. Mr. Galbraith sneered, 
and would not have touched it had not his eve 
caught the stamp, which from old habit at once 
drew his hand. From similar habit, or perhaps 
to get it nearer the light, he sat down. Gibbie 
stood, and Fergus stared at him with insolent 
composure. The laird read, but not aloud: I, 
Gilbert Galbraith, Baronet, hereby promise and 
undertake to transfer to Miss Galbraith, only 
daughter of Thomas Galbraith, Esq., on the day 
when she shall be married to Donal Grant, 
Master of Arta, the whole of the title deeds of 
the house and lands of Glashruach, to have and 


to hold as hers, with absolute power to dispose 
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of the same as she may see fit. Gilbert Gal- 
braith, Old House of Galbraith, Widdiehill, 
March, etc., etc. 

The laird stretched his neck like a turkey- 
cock, and gobbled inarticulately, threw the 
paper to Fergus, and turning on his chair, 
glowered at Gibbie. Then suddenly starting 
to his feet, he cried, 

“ What do you mean, you rascal, by daring 
to insult me in my own house? Damn your 
insolent foolery !” 

‘““A trick! a most palpable trick! and an ex- 
ceedingly silly one!” pronounced Fergus, who 
had now read the paper; “quite as foolish as 
unjustifiable! Everybody knows Glashruach is 
the property of Colonel Culsalmon !’—Here the 
laird sought the relief of another oath or two. 
—‘T entreat you to moderate your anger, my 
dear sir,” Fergus resumed. “The thing is 
hardly worth so much indignation. Some 
animal has been playing the poor fellow an ill- 
natured trick—putting him up to it for the sake 
of a vile practical joke. It is exceedingly pro- 
voking, but you must forgive him. He is 
' hardly to blame, scarcely accountable, under 
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the natural circumstances.—Get away with you,” 
he added, addressing Gibbie across the table. 
“Make haste before worse comes of it. You 
have been made a fool of.” 

When Fergus began to speak, the laird 
turned, and while he spoke stared at him with 
lack-lustre yet gleaming eyes, until he ad- 
dressed Gibbie, when he turned on him again 
as fiercely as before. Poor Gibbie stood shak- 
ing his head, smiling, and making eager signs 
with his hands and arms; but in the laird’s 
condition of both heart and brain he might well 
forget and fail to be reminded that Gibbie was 
dumb.. 

“Why don’t you speak, you fool?” he cried. 
“Get out and don’t stand making faces there. 
Be off with you, or I will knock you down with 
a decanter.” 

Gibbie pointed to the paper, which lay before 
Fergus, and placed a hand first on his lips, then 
on his heart. : 

“Damn your mummery!” said the laird, 
choking with rage. “Go away, or, by God! I 
will break your head.” 


Fergus at this rose and came round the table 
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to get between them. But the laird caught up 
a pair of nutcrackers, and threw it at Gibbie. 
It struck him on the forehead, and the blood 
spirted from the wound. He staggered back- 
wards. Fergus seized the laird’s arm, and 
sought to pacify him. 

Her father’s loud tones had reached Ginevra 
in her room; she ran down, and that instant 
entered: Gibbie all but fell into her arms. The 
moment’s support she gave him, and the look 
of loving terror she cast in his face, restored 
him; and he was again firm on his feet, press- 
ing her handkerchief to his forehead, when 
Fergus, leaving the laird, advanced with the 
pacific intention of getting him safe from the 
house. Ginevra stepped between them. Her 
father’s rage thereupon broke loose quite, and 
was madness. He seized hold of her with 
violence, and dragged her from the room. 
Fergus laid hands upon Gibbie more gently, 
and half would have forced, half persuaded him 
to go. Accry came from Ginevra: refusing to 
be sent to her room before Gibbie was in safety, 
her father struck her. Gibbie would have 
darted to her help. Fergus held him fast, but 
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knew nothing of Gibbie’s strength, and the next 
moment found himself on his back upon the 
table, amidst the crash of wineglasses and china. 
Having locked the door, Gibbie sprung to the 
laird, who was trying to drag his daughter, 
now hardly resisting, up the first steps of the 
stair, took him round the waist from behind, 
swept him to the other room, and there locked 
him up also. He then returned to Ginevra 
where she lay motionless on the stair, lifted her 
in his arms, and carried her out of the house, 
nor stopped until, having reached the farther 
end of the street, he turned the corner of it into 
another equally quiet. 

The laird and Fergus, when they were re- 
leased by the girl from their respective prisons 
and found that the enemy was gone, imagined 
that Ginevra had retired again to her room; 
and what they did after is not interesting. 

Under a dull smoky oil-lamp, Gibbie stopped. 
He knew by the tightening of her arms that 
Ginevra was coming to herself. 

‘Let me down,” she said feebly. 

He did so, but kept his arm round her. She 
gave a deep sigh, and gazed bewildered. When 
she saw him, she smiled. 
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“ With you, Gibbie!” she murmured. “—But 
they will be after us !” 

“ They shall not touch you,” signified Gibbie. 

“ What was it all about ?” she asked. 

Gibbie spelled on his fingers, 

“ Because I offered to give you Glashruach, if 
your father would let you marry Donal.” 

“Gibbie! how could you?” she cried almost 
in a scream, and pushing away his arm, turned 
from him and tried to run, but after two steps, 
tottered to the lamp-post, and leaned against 
it—with such a scared look! 

“Then come with me and be my sister, 
Ginevra, and I will take care of you,” spelled 
Gibbie. ‘I can do nothing to take care of you 
while I can’t get near you.” 

“Qh, Gibbie! nobody does like that,” re- 
turned Ginevra, “—else I should be so glad !” 

“There is no other way then that I know. 
You won’t marry anybody, you see.” 

“Won't I, Gibbie? What makes you think 
that ?” 

“Because of course you would never refuse 
Donal and marry anybody else; that is not 
possible.” 
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“Oh! don’t tease me, Gibbie.” 

‘‘Ginevra, you don’t mean you would ?” 

In the dull light, and with the imperfect 
means of Gibbie for the embodiment of his 
thoughts, Ginevra misunderstood him. 

“Yes, Gibbie,” she said, “I would. I thought 
it was understood between us, ever since that 
day youfound meonGlashgar. In my thoughts 
I have been yours all the time.” 

She turned her face to the lamp-post. But 
Gibbie made her look. | 

“You do not mean,” he spelled very hurriedly, 
“that you would marry me?—Me? I never 
dreamed of such a thing!” 

“ You didn’t mean it then!” said Ginevra, 
with a cry—bitter but feeble with despair and 
ending in a stiffled shriek. ‘ What have I been 
saying then! I thought I belonged to you! 
I thought you meant to take me all the time !” 
She burst into an agony of sobbing. “Oh me! 
me! I have been alone all the time, and did 
not know it!” 

She sank on the pavement at the foot of the 
Jamp-post, weeping sorely, and shaken with her 


sobs. Guibbie was in sad perplexity. Heaven 
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had opened before his gaze; its colours filled 
his eyes; its sounds filled his ears and heart 
and brain; but the portress was busy crying 
and would not open the door. Neither could 
he get at her to comfort her, for, her eyes being 
wanted to cry with, his poor signs were of no use. 
Dumbness is adrawback tothe gift of consolation. 

It was a calm night early in March, clear over- 
head, and the heaven full of stars. The first 
faint think-odour of spring was in the air. A 
crescent moon hung half-way between the zenith 
and the horizon, clear as silver in firelight, and 
peaceful in the consciousness that not much was 
required of her yet. Both bareheaded, the one 
stood under the lamp, the other had fallen in a 
heap at its foot; the one was in the seventh 
paradise, and knew it; the other was weeping 
her heart out, yet was in the same paradise, if 
she would but have opened her eyes. Gibbie 
held one of her hands and stroked it. Then he 
pulled off his coat and laid it softly upon her. 
She grew a little quieter. 

“Take me home, Gibbie,” she said, in a gentle 
voice. All was over; there was no use in 


crying or even in thinking any more. 
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Gibbie put his arms round her, and helped 
her to her feet. She looked at him, and saw a 
face glorious with bliss. Never, not even on 
Glashgar, in the skin-coat of the beast-boy, had 
she scen him so like an angel. And in his eyes 
was that which triumphed, not over dumbness, 
but over speech. It brought the rose-fire rush- 
ing into her wan cheeks; she hid her face on 
his bosom; and, under the dingy red flame of 
the lamp in the stony street, they held each 
other, as blessed as if they had been under an 
orange tree haunted with fire-flies. For they 
knew each the heart of the other, and God is 
infinite. 

How long they stood thus, neither of them 
knew. The lady would not have spoken if she 
could, and the youth could not if he would. 
But the lady shivered, and because she shivered, 
she would have the youth take his coat. He 
mocked at cold, made her put her arms in the 
sleeves, and buttoned it round her: both laughed 
to see how wide it was. Then he took her by 
the hand, and led her away, obedient as when 
first he found her and her heart upon Glashgar. 
Like two children, holding each other fast, they 
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hurried along, in dread of pursuit. He brought 
her to Daur-street, and gave her into Mrs, 
Sclater’s arms. Ginevra told her everything, 
except that her father had struck her, and Gib- 
bie begged her to keep his wife for him till 
they could be married. Mrs. Sclater behaved 
like a mother to them, sent Gibbie away, and 
Ginevra to a hot bath and to bed. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CATASTROPHE. 


IBBIE went home as if Pearl-street had 
been the stairs of Glashgar, and the Auld 
Hoose a mansion in the heavens. He seemed 
to float along the way as one floats in a happy 
dream, where motion is born at once of the will, 
without the intermediating mechanics of nerve, 
muscle, and fulcrum. Love had been gathering 
and ever storing itself in his heart so many 
years for this brown dove! now at last the rock 
was smitten, and its treasure rushed forth to 
her service. In nothing was it changed as it 
issued, save as the dark, silent, motionless 
water of the cavern changes into the sparkling, 
singing, dancing rivulet. Gibbie’s was love 
simple, unselfish, undemanding—not merely 


asking for no return, but asking for no recog- 
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nition, requiring not even that its existence 
should be known. He was a rare one, who did 
not make the common miserable blunder of 
taking the shadow cast by love—the desire, 
namely, to be loved—for love itself; his love 
was a vertical sun, and his own shadow was 
under his feet. Silly youths and maidens count 
themselves martyrs of love, when they are but 
the pining witnesses to a delicious and entranc- 
ing selfishness. But do not mistake me through 
confounding, on the other hand, the desire to 
be loved—which is neither wrong nor noble, 
any more than hunger is either wrong or noble 
—and the delight in being loved, to be devoid 
of which a man must be lost in an immeasur- 
ably deeper, in an evil, ruinous, yea, a fiendish 
selfishness. Not to care for love is the still 
worse reaction from the self-foiled and outworn 
greed of love. Gibbie’s love was a diamond 
among gem-loves. There are men whose love 
to a friend is less selfish than their love to the 
dearest woman; but Gibbie’s was not a love to 
be less divine towards a woman than towards a 
man. One man’s love is as different from an- 
other’s as the one is himself different from the 
VOL. II. T 
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other. The love that dwells in one man is an 
angel, the love in another is a bird, that in an- 
other a hog. Some would count worthless the 
love of a man who loved everybody. There 
would be no distinction in being loved by such 
a man!—and distinction, as a guarantee of 
their own great worth, is what such seek. 
There are women who desire to be the sole 
object of a man’s affection, and are all their 
lives devoured by unlawful jealousies. A love 
that had never gone forth upon human being 
but themselves, would be to them the treasure 
to sell all that they might buy. And the man 
who brought such a love might in truth be all- 
absorbed therein himself: the poorest of crea- 
tures may well be absorbed in the poorest of 
loves. A heart has to he taught to love, and its 
first lesson, however well learnt, no more makes 
it perfect in love, than the A B C makes a savant. 
The man who loves most will love best. The 
man who thoroughly loves God and his neighbour 
is the only man who will love a woman ideally 
—who can love her with the love God thought 
of between them when he made man male and 


female. The man, I repeat, who loves God with 
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his very life, and his neighbour as Christ loves 
him, is the man who alone is capable of grand, 
perfect, glorious love to any woman. Because 
Gibbie’s love was towards everything human, 
he was able to love Ginevra as Donal, poet and 
prophet, was not yet grown able to love her. To 
that of the most passionate of unbelieving 
lovers, Gibbie’s love was as the fire of a sun to 
that of:a forest. The fullness of a world of 
love-ways and love-thoughts was Gibbie’s. In 
sweet affairs of loving-kindness, he was in his 
own kingdom, and sat upon its throne. And it 
was this essential love, acknowledging and 
embracing, as a necessity of its being, every- 
thing that could be loved, which now concen- 
trated its rays on the individual’s individual. 
His love to Ginevra stood like a growing thicket 
of aromatic shrubs, until her confession set the 
fire of heaven to it, and the flame that consumes 
not, but gives life, arose and shot homeward. 
He had never imagined, never hoped, never 
desired she should love him like that. She had 
refused his friend, the strong, the noble, the 
beautiful, Donal the poet, and it never could 
but from her own lips have found way to his 
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belief that she had turned her regard upon wee 
Sir Gibbie, a nobody,who to himself was a mere 
burning heart running about in tattered gar- 
ments. His devotion to her had forestalled 
every pain with its antidote of perfect love, had 
negatived every lack, had precluded every de- 
sire, had shut all avenues of entrance against 
self. Even if “a little thought unsound ” should 
have chanced upon an entrance, it would have 
found no soil to root and grow in: the soil for 
the harvest of pain is that brought down from 
the peaks of pride by the torrents of desire. 
Inmeasurably the greater therefore was his 
delight when the warmth and odour of the love 
that had been from time to him immemorial 
passing out from him in virtue of consolation 
and healing, came back upon him in the softest 
and sweetest of flower-waking spring-winds. 
Then indeed was his heart a bliss worth God’s 
making. The sum of happiness in the city, if 
gathered that night into one wave, could not 
have reached half-way to the crest of the 
mighty billow tossing itself heavenward as it 
rushed along the ocean of Gibbie’s spirit. 

He entered the close of the Auld Hoose. 
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But the excess of his joy had not yet turned to 
light, was not yet passing from him in physical 
flame: whence then the glow that illumined 
the court? He looked up. The windows of 
Mistress Croale’s bedroom were glaring with 
light! He opened the door hurriedly and darted 
up. On the stair he was met by the smell of 
burning, which grew stronger as he ascended. 
He opened Mistress Croale’s door. The chintz 
curtains of her bed were flaming to the ceiling. 
He darted to it. Mistress Croale was not in it. 
He jumped upon it, and tore down the curtains 
and tester, trampling them under his feet upon 
the blankets. He had almost finished, and, at 
the bottom of the bed, was reaching up and 
pulling at the last of the flaming rags, when a 
groan came to his ears. He looked down: 
there, at the foot of the bed, on her back upon 
the floor, lay Mistress Croale in her satin gown, 
with red swollen face, wide-open mouth, and 
half-open eyes, dead drunk, a heap of ruin. A 
bit of glowing tinder fell on her forehead. She 
opened her eyes, looked up, uttered a terrified 
cry, closed them, and was again motionless, 


except for her breathing. On one side of her 
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lay a bottle, on the other a chamber-candlestick 
upset, with the candle guttered into a mass. 

With the help of the water-jugs, and the bath 
which stood ready in his room, he succeeded at 
last in putting out the fire, and then turned his 
attention to Mistress Croale. Her breathing 
-had grown so stertorous, that he was alarmed, 
and getting more water, bathed her head, and 
laid a wet handkerchief on it, after which he 
sat down and watched her. It would have 
made a strange picture: the middle of the 
night, the fire-blasted bed, the painful, ugly 
carcase on the floor, and the sad yet—I had 
almost said radiant youth, watching near. The 
slow night passed. 

The grey of the morning came, chill and 
cheerless. Mistress Croale stirred, moved, crept 
up rather than rose to a sitting position, and 
stretched herself yawning. Gibbie had risen 
and stood over her. She caught sight of him; 
absolute terror distorted her sodden face; she 
stared at him, then stared about her, like one 
who had suddenly waked in hell. He took her 
by the arm. She obeyed, rose, and stood, fear 


conquering the remnants of drunkenness, with 
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her whisky-scorched eyes following his every 
movement, as he got her cloak and bonnet. He 
put them on her. She submitted like a child 
caught in wickedness, and cowed by the cap- 
ture. He led her from the house, out into the 
dark morning, made her take his arm, and 
away they walked together, down to the river- 
side. She gave a reel now and then, and 
sometimes her knees would double under her; 
but Gibbie was no novice at the task, and 
brought her safe to the door of her lodging—of 
which, in view of such a possibility, he had 
been paying the rent all the time. He opened 
the door with her pass-key, led her up the 
stair, unlocked the door of her garret, placed 
her in a chair, and left her, closing the doors 
gently behind him. Instinctively she sought 
her bed, fell upon it, and slept again. 

When she woke, her dim mind was haunted 
by a terrible vision of resurrection and damna- 
tion, of which the only point she could plainly 
recall, was an angel, as like Sir Gibbie as he 
could look, hanging in the air above her, and 
sending out flames on all sides of him, which 


burned her up, inside and out, shrivelling soul 
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and body together. As she lay thinking over 
it, with her eyes closed, suddenly she remem- 
bered, with a pang of dismay, that she had got 
drunk and broken her vow—that was the origin 
of the bad dream, and the dreadful headache, 
and the burning at her heart! She must have 
water! Painfully lifting herself upon one 
elbow, she opened her eyes. Then what a be- 
wilderment, and what a discovery, slow unfold- 
ing itself, were hers! Like her first parents she 
had fallen ; her paradise was gone; she lay out- 
side among the thorns and thistles before the 
gate. From being the virtual mistress of a 
great house, she was back in her dreary lonely 
garret! Re-exiled in shame from her briefly 
regained respectability, from friendship and 
honourable life and the holding forth of help to 
the world, she lay there a sow that had been 
washed, and washed in vain! What a sight of 
disgrace was her grand satin gown—wet, and 
scorched, and smeared with candle! and, ugh! 
how it smelt of smoke and burning and the dregs 
of whisky! And her lace!—She gazed at her 
finery as an angel might on his feathers which 
the enemy had burned while he slept on his watch. 
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She must have water! She got out of bed 
with difficulty, then for a whole hour sat on the 
edge of it motionless, unsure that she was not 
in hell. At last she wept—acrid tears, for very 
misery. She rose, took off her satin and lace, 
put on a cotton gown, and was once more a 
decent-looking poor body—except as to her 
glowing face and burning eyes, which to bathe 
she had nothing but tears. Again she sat 
down, and for a space did nothing, only suffered 
in ignominy. At last life began to revive a 
little. She roge and moved about the room, 
staring at the things in it as a ghost might 
stare at the grave-clothes on its abandoned 
body. There on the table lay her keys; and 
what was that under them ?—A letter addressed 
to her. She opened it, and found five pound- 
notes, with these words: “I promise to pay to 
Mrs. Croale five pounds monthly, for nine 
months to come. Gilbert Galbraith.” She 
wept again. He would never speak ‘to her 
more! She had lost him at last—her only 
friend !—her sole link to God and gooduess and 
the kingdom of heaven !—lost him for ever! 


The day went on, cold and foggy without, 
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colder and drearier within. Sick and faint and 
disgusted, the poor heart had no atmosphere to 
beat in save an infinite sense of failure and lost 
opportunity. She had fuel enough in the room 
to make a little fire, and at length had sum- 
moned resolve sufficient for the fetching of 
water from the street-pump. She went to the 
cupboard to get a jug: she could not carry a 
pailful. There in the corner stood her demon- 
friend! her own old familiar, the black bottle! 
as if he had been patiently waiting for her all 
the long dreary time she had been away! With 
a flash of fierce joy she remembered she had left 
it half-full. She caught it up, and held it be- 
tween her and the fading light of the misty 
window: it was half-full still!—One glass—a 
hair of the dog—would set her free from faint- 
ness and sickness, disgust and misery! There 
was no one to find fault with her now! She 
could do as she liked—there was no one to 
care !—nothing to take fire !—She set the bottle 
on the table, because her hand shook, and went 
again to the cupboard to get a glass. On the 
way—borne upward on some heavenly current 
from the deeps of her soul, the face of Gibbie, 
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sorrowful because loving, like the face of the 
Son of Man, met her. She turned, seized the 
bottle, and would have dashed it on the hearth- 
stone, but that a sudden resolve arrested her 
lifted arm: Gibbie should see! She would be 
strong! That bottle should stand on that shelf 
until the hour when she could show it him and 
say, “See the proof of my victory!’ She 
drove the cork fiercely in. When its top was 
level with the neck, she set the bottle back in 
its place, and from that hour it stood there, a 
temptation, a ceaseless warning, the monument 
of a broken but reparable vow, a pledge of hope. 
lt may not have been a prudent measure. To 
a weak nature it would have involved certain 
ruin. But there are natures that do better 
under difficulty; there are many such. And 
with that fiend-like shape in her cupboard the 
one ambition of Mistress Croale’s life was hence- 
forth inextricably bound up: she would turn 
that bottle into a witness for her against the 
judgment she had deserved. Close by the cup- 
board door, like a kite or an owl nailed up 
against a barn, she hung ber soiled and dis- 
honoured satin gown; and the dusk having 
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now gathered, took the jug, and fetched herself 
water. Then, having set her kettle on the fire, 
she went out with her basket, and bought 
bread, and butter. After a good cup of tea and 
some nice toast, she went to bed again, much 
easier both in mind and body, and slept. 

In the morning she went to the market, 
opened her shop, and waited for customers. 
Pleasure and surprise at her reappearance 
brought the old ones quickly back. She was 
friendly and helpful to them as before; but the 
slightest approach to inquriy as to where she 
had been or what she had been doing, she met 
with simple obstinate silence. Gibbie’s bounty, 
and her faithful abstinence enabled her to add 
to her stock and extend her trade. By and by 
she had the command of a little money; and 
when in the late autumn there came a time of 
scarcity and disease, she went about among the 
poor like a disciple of Sir Gibbie. Some said 
that, from her knowledge of their ways, from 
her judgment, and by her personal ministration 
of what, for her means, she gave more bounti- 
fully than any, she did more to hearten their 
endurance, than all the ladies together who 
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administered money subscribed. It came to ~ 
Sir Gibbie’s ears, and rejoiced his heart: his old 
friend was on the King’s highway still! Inthe 
meantime she saw nothing of him. Not once did 
he pass her shop, where often her mental, and 
not unfrequently her bodily attitude was that 
of a watching lover. The second day, indeed, 
she saw him at a little distance, and sorely her 
heart smote her, for one of his hands was in a 
sling ; but he crossed to the other side, plainly 
to avoid her. She was none the less sure, how- 
ever, that when she asked him he would for- 
give her; and ask him she would, as soon as 
she had satisfactory proof of repentance to 
show him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
ARRANGEMENT AND PREPARATION. 


HE next morning, the first thing after break- 
fast, Mr. Sclater, having reflected that 
Ginevra was under age and they must be care- 
ful, resumed for the nonce, with considerable 
satisfaction, his office of guardian, and hold- 
ing no previous consultation with Gibbie, walk- 
ed to the cottage, and sought an interview with 
Mr. Galbraith, which the latter accorded with a 
formality suitable to his idea of his own in- 
born grandeur. But his assumption had no 
effect on nut-headed Mr. Sclater, who, in this 
matter at all events, was at peace with his 
conscience. 
“YT have to inform you, Mr. Galbraith,” he 
began, “that Miss Galbraith . 
“Qh?!” said the laird, “I beg your pardon ; I 
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was not aware it was my daughter you wish- 
ed to see.” 

He rose and rang the bell. Mr. Sclater, 
annoyed at his manner, held his peace. 

“Tell your mistress,” said the laird, “ that 
the Rev. Mr. Sclater wishes to see her.” 

The girl returned with a scared face, and 
the news that her mistress was not in her 
room. The laird’s loose mouth dropped looser. 

“Miss Galbraith did us the honour to sleep 
at our house last night,” said Mr. Sclater 
deliberately. 

“The devil!” cried the laird, relieved. 
“ Why !—What!—Are you aware of what you 
are saying, sir?” 

“Perfectly; and of what I saw too. A 
blow looks bad on a lady’s face.” 

‘’Good heavens! the little hussey dared to 
say I struck her ?” 

‘She did not say so; but no one could fail 
to see some one had. If you do not know who 
did it, I do.” 

“Send her home instantly, or I will come 
and fetch her,” cried the laird. 

‘Come and dine with us if you want to see 
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her. For the present she remains where she 
is. You want her to marry Fergus Duff; she 
prefers my ward, Gilbert Galbraith, and I shall 
do my best for them.” 

«She is under age,” said the laird. 

‘That fault will rectify itself as fast in my 
house as in yours,” returned the minister. “If 
you invite the publicity ofa legal action, I will 
employ counsel, and wait the result.” 

Mr. Sclater was not at all anxious to hasten 
the marriage; he would much rather, in fact, 
have it put off, at least until Gibbie should have 
taken his degree. The laird started up in a 
rage, but the room was so small that he sat 
down again. The minister leaned back in his 
chair. He was too much displeased with the 
laird’s behaviour to lighten the matter for him 
by setting forth the advantages of having Sir 
Gibbie for a son-in-law. 

“Mr. Sclater,” said the laird at length, “I am 
shocked, unspeakably shocked, at my daughter’s 
conduct. To leave the shelter of her father’s 
roof, in the middle of the night, and ‘* 

‘About seven o'clock in the evening,” inter- 
jected Mr. Sclater. 
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“and take refuge with strangers!” con- 
tinued the laird. 

“By no means strangers, Mr. Galbraith !” 
said the minister. ‘“ You drive your daughter 
from your house, and are then shocked to find 
she has taken refuge with friends !” 

‘She is an unnatural child. She knows well 
enough what I think of her, and what reason 
she has given me so to think.” 

“When a man happens to be alone in any 


? remarked the minister, “even if the 


opinion,’ 
opinion should be of his own daughter, the 
probabilities are he is wrong. Every one but 
yourself has the deepest regard for Miss Gal- 
braith.” 

“She has always cultivated strangely ob- 
jectionable friendships,” said the laird. 

“For my own part,” said the minister, as if 
heedless of the laird’s last remark, “although I 
believe she has no dowry, and there are reasons 
besides why the connection should not be desir- 
able, I do not know a lady I should prefer for a 
wife to my ward.” 

The minister’s plain speaking was not with- 
out effect upon the laird. It made him un- 
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comfortable. It is only when the conscience is 
wide awake and regnant that it can be appealed 
to without giving a cry for response. Again he 
sat silent a while. Then gathering all the pomp 
and stiffness at his command, 

“Oblige me by informing my daughter,” he 
said, “that I request her, for the sake of avoid- 
ing scandal, to return to her father’s house until 
she is of age.” 

“ And in the meantime you undertake——” 

“T undertake nothing,” shouted the laird, in 
his feeble, woolly, yet harsh voice. 

“Then I refuse to carry your message. I 
will be no bearer of that from which, as soon 
as delivered, I should dissuade.” 

“ Allow me to ask, are you a minister of the 
gospel, and stir up a child against her own 
father ?” 

“JT am not here to bandy words with you, 
Mr. Galbraith. It is nothing to me what you 
think of me. If you will engage not to urge 
your choice upon Miss Galbraith, I think it 
probable she will at once return to you. If 


a) 


not 


“JT will not force her inclinations,” said the 
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Jaird. She knows my wish, and she ought to 
know the duty of a daughter.” 

“T will tell her what you say,” answered the 
minister, and took his departure. 

When Gibbie heard, he was not at all satis- 
fied with Mr. Sclater’s interference to such re- 
sult. He wished to marry Ginevra at once, in 
order to take her from under the tyranny of her 
father. But he was readily convinced it would 
be better, now things were understood, that 
she should go back to him, and try once more 
to gainhim. Thesame day she did go back, and 
Gibbie took up his quarters at the minister’s. 

-Ginevra soon found that her father had not 
yielded the idea of having his own way with 
her, but her spirits and courage were now 80 
good, that she was able not only to endure with 
less suffering, but to carry herself quite differ- 
ently. Much less afraid of him, she was the 
more watchful to minister to his wants, dared 
a loving liberty now and then in spite of his 
coldness, took his objurgations with something 
of the gaiety of one who did not or would not 
believe he meant them, and when he abused 
Gibbie, did not answer a word, knowing events 
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alone could set him right in his idea of him. 
Rejoiced that he had not laid hold of the fact 
that Glashruach was Gibbie’s, she never men- 
tioned the place to him; for she shrunk with 
sharpest recoil from the humiliation of seeing 
him, upon conviction, turn from Fergus to 
Gibbie: the kindest thing they could do for 
him would be to marry against his will, and 
save him from open tergiversation; for no one 
could then blame him, he would be thoroughly 
pleased, and not having the opportunity of self- 
degradation, would be saved the cause for gelf- 
contempt. 

For some time Fergus kept on hoping. The 
laird, blinded by his own wishes, and expecting 
Gibbie would soon do something to bring public 
disgrace upon himself, did not tell him of his 
daughter’s determination and self-engagement, 
while, for her part, Ginevra believed she ful- 
filled her duty towards him in the endeavour to 
convince him by her conduct that nothing could 
ever induce her to marry him. So the re- 
mainder of the session passed—the laird urging 
his objections against Gibbie, and growing ex- 
travagant in his praises of Fergus, while Ginevra 
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kept taking fresh courage, and being of good 
cheer. Gibbie went to the cottage once or 
twice, but the laird made it so uncomfortable 
for them, and Fergus was so rude, that they 
agreed it would be better to content themselves 
with meeting when they had the chance. 

At the end of the month Gibbie went home 
as usual, telling Ginevra he must be present to 
superintend what was going on at Glashruach to 
get the house ready for her, but saying nothing 
of what he was building there. By the begin- 
ning of the winter, they had got the buttress- 
wall finished and the coping on it, also the shell 
of the new house roofed in, so that the carpen- 
ters had been at work all through the frost and 
snow, and things had made great progress 
without any hurry; and now, since the first 
day the weather had permitted, the masons 
were at work again. The bridge was built, the 
wall of the old house broken through, the 
turret carried aloft. The channel of the little 
burn they had found completely blocked by a 
great stone at the farther edge of the landslip ; 
up to this stone they opened the channel, pro- 
' tecting it by masonry against further slip, and 
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by Gibbie’s directions left it so—after boring 
the stone, which still turned every drop of the 
water aside into the Glashburn, for a good 
charge of gunpowder. All the hollow where 
the latter burn had carried away pine-wood and 
shrubbery, gravel drive and lawn, had been 
planted, mostly with fir trees; and a weir of 
strong masonry, a little way below the house, 
kept the water back, so that it rose and spread, 
and formed a still pool just under the house, re- 
flecting it far beneath. If Ginevra pleased, 
Gibbie meant to raise the weir, and have quite 
a little lake in the hollow. A new approach had 
been contrived, and was nearly finished before 
Gibbie returned to college. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE WEDDING. 


N the meantime Fergus, dull as he was to 
doubt his own importance and success—for 

did not the public acknowledge both?—yet by 
degrees lost heart and hope so far as concerned 
Ginevra, and at length told the laird that, much 
as he valued his society, and was indebted for 
his kindness, he must deny himself the pleasure 
of visiting any more at the cottage—so plainly 
was his presence unacceptable to Miss Gal- 
braith. The laird blustered against bis daughter, 
and expostulated with the preacher, not forget- 
ting to hint at the ingratitude of forsaking him, 
after all he had done and borne in the further- 
ing of his interests: Jenny must at length come 
to see what reason and good sense required of 
her! But Fergus had at last learned his lesson, 
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and was no longer to be blinded. Besides, 
there had lately come to his church a certain 
shopkeeper, retired rich, with one daughter ; 
and as his hopes of the dignity of being married 
to Ginevra faded, he had come to feel the en- 
ticement of Miss Lapraik’s money and good 
looks—which gained in force considerably when 
he began to understand the serious off-sets 
there were to the honaur of being son-in-law to 
Mr. Galbraith: a nobody as was old Lapraik in 
himself and his position, he was at least looked 
upon with respect, argued Fergus; and indeed 
the man was as honest as it is possible for any 
worshipper of Mammon to be. Fergus there- 
fore received the laird’s expostulations and en- 
couragements with composure, but when at 
length, in his growing acidity, Mr. Galbraith 
reflected on his birth, and his own condescen- 
sion 1n showing him friendship, Fergus left the 
house, never to go near it again. Within three 
months, for a second protracted courtship was 
not to be thought of, he married Miss Lapraik, 
and lived respectable ever after—took to writ- 
ing hymns, became popular afresh through his 


poetry, and exercised a double influence for 
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the humiliation of Christianity. But what matter, 
while he counted himself fortunate, and thought 
himself happy! his fame spread; he had good 
health ; his wife worshipped him ; and if he had 
had a valet, I have no doubt he would have 
been a hero to him, thus climbing the topmost 
untrodden peak of the world’s greatness. 

When the next evening came, and Fergus 
did not appear, the laird fidgeted, then stormed, 
then sank into a moody silence. When the 
second night came, and Fergus did not come, 
the sequence was the same, with exasperated 
symptoms. Night after night passed thus, and 
Ginevra began to fear for her father’s reason. 
She challenged him to play backgammon with 
her, but he scorned the proposal. She begged 
him to teach her chess, but he scouted the 
notion of her having wit enough to Jearn. She 
offered to read to him, entreated him to let her 
do something with him, but he repelled her 
every advance with contempt and surliness, 
which now and then broke into rage and vitu- 
peration. | 

As soon as Gibbie returned, Ginevra let him 
know how badly things were going with her 
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father. They met, consulted, agreed that the 
best thing was to be married at once, made 
their preparations, and confident that, if asked, 
he would refuse his permission, proceeded, for 
his sake, as if they had had it. 

One morning, as he sat at breakfast, Mr. 
Galbraith received from Mr. Torrie, whom he 
knew as the agent in the purchase of Glash- 
ruach, and whom he supposed to have bought 
it for Major Culsalmon, a letter, more than 
respectful, stating that matters had come to 
light regarding the property which rendered 
his presence on the spot indispensable for their 
solution, especially as there might be papers of 
consequence in view.of the points in question, 
In some drawer or cabinet of those he had left 
locked behind him. The present owner, there- 
fore, through Mr. Torrie, begged most respect- 
fully that Mr. Galbraith would sacrifice two 
days of his valuable time, and visit Glashruach. 
The result, he did not doubt, would be to the 
.advantage of both parties. If Mr. Galbraith 
would kindly signify to Mr. Torrie his assent, 
a carriage and four, with postillions, that be 


might make the journey in all possible comfort, 
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should be at his house the next morning, at ten 
o’clock, if that hour would be convenient. 

For weeks the laird had been an unmitigated 
bore to himself, and the invitation laid hold 
upon him by the most projecting handle of his 
being, namely, his self-importance. He wrote 
at once to signify his gracious assent; and in 
the evening told his daughter he was going to 
Glashruach on business, and had arranged for 
Miss Kimble to come and stay with her till his 
return. 

At nine o'clock the schoolmistress came to 
breakfast, and at ten a travelling-carriage with 
four horses drew up at the door, looking nearly 
as big as the cottage. With monstrous stateli- 
ness, and a fur-coat on his arm, the laird 
descended to his garden gate, and got into the 
carriage, which instantly dashed away for the 
western road, restoring Mr. Galbraith to the 
full consciousness of his inherent grandeur: if 
he was not exactly laird of Glashruach again, 
he was something quite as important. His 
carriage was just out of the street, when a 
second, also with four horses, drew up, to the 


astonishment of Miss Kimble, at the garden 
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gate. Out of it stepped Mr. and Mrs. Sclater! 
then a young gentleman, whom she thought 
very graceful until she discovered it was that 
low-lived Sir Gilbert! and Mr. Torrie, the 
lawyer! They came trooping into the little 
drawing-room, shook hands with them both, 
and sat down, Sir Gilbert beside Ginevra—but 
nobody spoke. What could it mean! A morn- 
ing call? It was too early. And four horses 
to a morning call! <A pastoral visitation ? 
Four horses and a lawyer to a pastoral visita- 
tion! A business call? There was Mrs. Sclater! 
and that Sir Gilbert!—It must after all be a 
pastoral visitation, for there was the minister 
commencing a religious service !—during which 
however it suddenly revealed itself to the 
horrified spinster that she was part and parcel 
of a clandestine wedding! An anxious father 
had placed her in charge of his daughter, and 
this was how she was fulfilling her trust! 
‘There was Ginevra being married in a brown 
dress !—and to that horrid lad, who called him- 
self a baronet, and hobnobbed with a low 
market-woman! But, alas! just as she was 


recovering her presence of mind, Mr. Sclater 
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pronounced them husband and wife! She gave 
a shriek, and cried out, “I forbid the banns,”’ 
ut which the company, bride and bridegroom 
included, broke into “a loud smile.” The 
ceremony over, Ginevra glided from the room, 
and returned almost immediately in her little 
brown bonnet. Sir Gilbert caught up his hat, 
and Ginevra held out her hand to Miss Kimble. 
Then at length the abashed and aggrieved lady 
found words of her own. 

‘“‘Ginevra!” she cried, “you are never going 
to leave me alone in the house !—after inviting 
me to stay with you till your father returned !” 

But the minister answered her. 

“It was her father who invited you, I believe, 
not Lady Galbraith,” he said ; “and you under- 
stood perfectly that the invitation was not 
meant to give her pleasure. You would doubt- 
less have her postpone her wedding-journey on 
your account, but my lady is under no obliga- 
tion to think of you.’—He had heard of her 
tattle against Sir Gilbert, and thus rudely 
showed his resentment. 

Miss Kimble burst into tears. Ginevra kissed 


her, and said, 
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“Never mind, dear Miss Kimble. You could 
not help it. The whole thing was arranged. 
We are going after my father, and we have the 
best horses.” 

Mr. Torrie laughed outright. 

“A new kind of runaway marriage!” he 
cried. “The happy couple pursuing the obstin- 
ate parent with four horses! Ha! ha! ha!” 

“But after the ceremony!” said Mr. Sclater. 

Here the servant ran down the steps with a 
carpet-bag, and opened the gate for her mis- 
tress. Lady Galbraith got into the carriage ; 
Sir Gilbert followed; there was kissing and 
tears at the door of it; Mrs. Sclater drew back ; 
the postillions spurred their horses; off went 
the second carriage faster than the first; and 
the minister’s party walked quietly away, leav- 
ing Miss Kimble to declaim to the maid of all 
work, who cried so that she did not hear a word 
she said. The schoolmistress put on _ her 
bonnet, and full of indignation carried her news 
of the treatment to which she had been sub- 
jected to the Rev. Fergus Duff, who remarked 
to himself that it was sad to see youth and 


beauty turn away from genius and influence to 
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wed money and idiocy, gave a sigh, and went 
to see Miss Lapraik. 

Between the second stage and the third, 
Gibbie and Ginevra came in sight of their 
father’s carriage. Having arranged with the 
postillions that the two carriages should not 
change horses at the same places, they easily 
passed unseen by him, while, thinking of no- 
thing so little as their proximity, he sat in state 
before the door of a village-inn. 

Just as Mr. Galbraith was beginning to hope 
the major had contrived a new approach to the 
place, the carriage took an unexpected turn, and 
he found presently they were climbing, by a 
zig-zag road, the height over the Lorrie burn ; 
but the place was no longer his, and to avoid a 
sense of humiliation, he avoided taking ‘any 
interest in the change. 

A young woman—it was Donal’s eldest sister, 
but he knew nothing of her—opened the door 
to him, and showed him up the stair to his old 
study. There a great fire was burning; but, 
beyond that, everything, even to the trifles on 
his writing table, was just as when last he left 


the house. His chair stood in its usual position 
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by the fire, and wine and biscuits were on a 
little table near. 

“Very considerate!” he said to himself. “I 
trust the major does not mean to keep me wait- 
ing, though. Deuced hard to have to leave a 
place like this !” 

Weary with his journey he fell into a doze, 
dreamed of his dead wife, woke suddenly, and 
heard the door of the room open. There was 
Major Culsalmon entering with outstretched 
hand! and there was a lady—his wife doubt- 
less! But how young the major was! he had 
imagined him a man in middle age at least !— 
Bless his soul! was he never to get rid of this 
impostor fellow! it was not the major! it was 
the rascal calling himself Sir Gilbert Galbraith ! 
—the half-witted wretch his fool of a daughter 
insisted on marrying! Here he was, ubiquitous 
as Satan! And—bless his soul again! there 
was the minx, Jenny! looking as if the place 
was her own! The silly tears in her eyes too! 
—It was all too absurd! He had just been 
dreaming of his dead wife, and clearly that was 
it! he was not awake yet! 

He tried hard to wake, but the dream mastered 
him. 
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“Jenny!” he said, as the two stood for a 
moment regarding him, a little doubtfully, but 
with smiles of welcome, “what is the meaning 
of this? I did not know Major Culsalmon had 
invited you! And what is this person doing here?” 

‘“‘ Papa,” replied Ginevra, with a curious smile, 
half merry, half tearful, “ this person is my hus- 
band, Sir Gilbert Galbraith of Glashruach; and 
you are at home in your own study again.” 

“Will you never have done masquerading, 
Jenny?’ he returned. “Inform Major Cul- 
salmon that I request to see him immediately.” 

He turned towards the fire, and took up a 
newspaper. They thought it better to leave 
him. As he sat, by degrees the truth grew 
plain to him. But not one other word on the 
matter did the man utter to the day of his 
death. When dinner was announced, he walked | 
straight from the dining-room door to his former 
place at the foot of the table. But Robina 
Grant was equal to the occasion. She caught 
up the dish before him, and set it at the side. 
There Gibbie seated himself; and, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, Ginevra placed herself oppo- 
site her husband. 
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The next day Gibbie provided him with some- 
thing to do. He had the chest of papers found 
in the Auld Hoose o’ Galbraith carried into his 
study, and the lawyer found both employment 
and interest for weeks in deciphering and 
arranging them. Amongst many others con- 
cerning the property, its tenures, and bound- 
aries, appeared some papers which, associated 
and compared, threw considerable doubt on the 
way in which portions of it had changed hands, 
and passed from those of Gibbie’s ancestors into 
those of Ginevra’s—who were lawyers as well 
as Galbraiths; and the laird was keen of scent 
as any nose-hound after dishonesty in other 
people. In the course of a fortnight he found 
himself so much at home in his old quarters, 
and so much interested in those papers and his 
books, that when Sir Gilbert informed him 
Ginevra and he were going back to the city, he 
pronounced it decidedly the better plan, seeing 
he was there himself to look after affairs. 

For the rest of the winter therefore, Mr. Gal- 
braith played the grand seigneur as before among 
the tenants of Glashruach. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BURN. 


HE moment they were settled in the Auld 
Hoose, Gibbie resumed the habits of the 
former winter, which Mistress Croale’s failure 
had interrupted. And what a change it was to 
Ginevra—from imprisonment to ministration ! 
She found difficulties at first, as may readily be 
believed. But presently came help. As soon 
as Mistress Croale heard of their return, she 
went immediately to Lady Galbraith, one morn- 
ing while Sir Gibbie was at college, literally 
knelt at her feet, and with tears told her the 
whole tale, beseeching her intercession with Sir 
Gibbie. 

“f want naething,” she insisted, “but his 
fawvour, an’ the licht o his bonnie coonten- 
ance.” 

x 2 
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The end of course was that she was gladly 
received again into the house, where once more 
she attended to all the principal at least of her 
former duties. Before she died, there was a 
great change and growth in her: she was none 
of those before whom pearls must not be cast. 

Every winter, for many years, Sir Gilbert 
and Lady Galbraith occupied the Auld Hoose; 
which by degrees came at length to be known 
as the refuge of all that were in honest distress, 
the salvation of all in themselves such as could 
be helped, and a covert for the night to all the 
houseless, of whatever sort, except those drunk 
at the time. Caution bad to be exercised, and 
judgment used ; the caution was tender and the 
judgment stern. The next year they built a 
house in a sheltered spot on Glashgar, and 
thither from the city they brought many in- 
valids, to spend the summer months under the 
care of Janet and her daughter Robina, where- 
by not a few were restored sufficiently to earn 
their bread for a time thereafter. 

The very day the session was over, they re- 
turned to Glashruach, where they were received 
by the laird, as he was still called, as if they 
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had been guests. They found Joseph, the old 
butler, reinstated, and Angus again acting as 
gamekeeper. Ginevra welcomed Joseph, but 
took the first opportunity of telling Angus that 
for her father’s sake Sir Gilbert allowed him to 
remain, but on the first act of violence he should 
at once be dismissed, and probably prosecuted 
as well. Donal’s eldest brother was made 
bailiff. Before long Gibbie got the other two 
also about him, and as soon as, with justice, he 
was able, settled them together upon one of 
his farms. Every Saturday, so long as Janet 
lived, they met as in the old times, at the cot- 
tage—only with Ginevra in the place of the 
absent Donal. More to her own satisfaction, 
after all, than Robert’s, Janet went home first, 
—‘‘to be at han’,” she said, “to open the door 
till him whan he chaps.” Then Robert went 
to his sons below on their farm, where he was 
well taken care of; but happily he did not 
remain long behind his wife. That first sum- 
mer, Nicie returned to Glashruach to wait on 
Lady Galbraith, was more her friend than her 
servant, and when she married, was settled on 


the estate. 
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For some little time Ginevra was fully occu- 
pied in getting her house in order, and furnish- 
ing the new part of it. When that was done, 
Sir Gilbert gave an entertainment to his tenants. 
The laird preferred a trip to the city, “on busi- 
ness,” to the humiliation of being present as 
other than the greatest; though perhaps he 
would have minded it less had he ever himself 
given a dinner to his tenants. 

Robert and Janet declined the invitation. 

“We're ower auld for makin’ merry ’cep’ in 
oor ain herts,” said Janet. ‘“ But bide ye, my 
bonny Sir Gibbie, till we’re a’ up yon’er, an’ 
syne we'll see.” 

The place of honour was therefore given to 
Jean Mavor, who was beside herself with joy 
to see her broonie lord of the land, and be seated 
beside him in respect and friendship. But her 
brother said it was “clean ridic’lous ;” and not to 
the last would consent to regard the new laird 
as other than half-witted, insisting that every- 
thing was done by his wife, and that the talk 
ou his fingers was a mere pretence. 

When the main part of the dinner was over, 
Sir Gilbert and his lady stood at the head of 
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the table, and, he speaking by signs and she 
interpreting, made a little speech together. In 
the course of it Sir Gibbie took occasion to 
apologize for having once disturbed the peace 
of the country-side by acting the supposed part 
of a broonie, and in relating his adventures of 
the time, accompanied his wife’s text with such 
graphic illustration of gesture, that his audience 
laughed at the merry tale till the tears ran 
down their cheeks. -Then with a few allusions 
to his strange childhood, he thanked the God 
who led him through thorny ways into the 
very arms of Jove and peace in the cottage of 
Robert and Janet Grant, whence, and not from 
the fortune he had since inherited, came all his 
peace. 

“He desires me to tell you,” said Lady Gal- 
braith, “that he was a stranger, and you folk 
of Daurside took him in, and if ever he can do 
a kindness to you or yours, he will.—He desires 
me also to say, that you ought not to be left 
ignorant that you have a poet of your own, 
born and bred among you—Donal Grant, the 
gon of Robert and Janet, the friend of Sir Gil- 
bert’s heart, and one of the noblest of men. 
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And he begs you to allow me to read you a 
poem he had from him this very morning— 
probably just written. It is called The Laverock. 
I will read it as well as I can. If any of you do 
not like poetry, he says—I mean Sir Gilbert 
says—you can go to the kitchen and light your 
pipes, and he will send your wine there to 
you.” 

She ceased. Not one stirred, and she read 
the verses—which, for the sake of having Donal 
in at the last of my book, I will print. Those 
who do not care for verse, may—metaphorically, 
I would not be rude—go and smoke their pipes 
in the kitchen. 


THE LAVEROCK. (lark) 
THE MAN SAYS: 
Laverock i’ the lift, (sky) 
Hae ye nae sang-thrift, 
"At ye scatter’t sae heigh, an’ lat it a’ drift ? 
Wasterfu’ laverock ! 
Dinna ye ken 
"At ye hing ower men 
Wha haena a sang or a penny to spen’? 
Hertless laverock ! 
But up there, you, 
I the bow o’ the blue, 
Haud skirlin’ on as gien a’ war new! (Keep shrilling): 
Toom-heidit laverock ! (empty-headed): 
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Haith! ye'’re ower blythe: 

I see a great scythe 

Swing whaur yer nestie lies, doon i’ the lythe, (shelter) 
Liltin’ laverock ! 

Eh, sic a soon’! 

Birdie, come doon— 

Ye’re fey to sing sic a merry tune (death-doomed) 
Gowkit laverock! (silly) 


Come to yer nest ; 

Yer wife’s sair prest ; 

She’s clean worn oot wi’ duin’ her best, 
Rovin’ laverock ! 

Winna ye haud ? 

Ye're surely mad! 

1s there naebody there to gie ye a daud? (blow) 
Menseless laverock ! 


Come doon an’ conform ; 

Pyke an honest worm, 

An’ hap yer bairns frae the muckle storm, 
Spendrife laverock ! 


THE BIRD SINGS * 


My nestie it lieth 
I the how o’ a han’; (hollow) 
The swing o’ the scythe 
"Tl miss ’t by a span. 
The lift it’s sae cheerie! 
The win’ it’s sae free! 
I hing ower my dearie, 
An’ sing ’cause I see. 
My wifie’s wee breistie 
Grows warm wi’ my sang, 
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An’ ilk crumpled-up beastie 
Kens no to think lang. 


Up here the sun sings, but 
He only shines there! 

Ye haena nae wings, but 
Come up on a prayer. 


THE MAN SINGS : 

Ye wee daurin’ cratur, 
Ye rant an’ ye sing 

Like an oye o’ auld Natur’ (grandchild) 
Ta’en hame by the King! 


Ye wee feathert priestie, 
Yer bells i’ yer thro’t, 

Yer altar yer breistie, 
Yer mitre forgot— 


Offerin’ an Aaron, 
Ye burn hert an’ brain ; 
An’ dertin’ an’ daurin’ 
Flee back to yer ain ! 
Ye wee minor prophet, 
It ’s "maist my belief 
"At I’m doon i’ Tophet, 
An’ you abune grief ! 


Ye’ve deavt me an’ daudit, (deafened) (buffeted) 
An’ ca’d me a fule: 
I'm nearhan’ persuaudit 
To gang to your schule! 
For, birdie, ’m thinkin’ 
Ye ken mair nor me— 
Gien ye haena been drinkin’, 
An’ sing as ye see. 
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Ye maun hae a sicht ’at 

Sees geyan far ben; (considerably) (inwards) 
An’ a hert for the micht 0’ ’t 

Wad sair for nine men! (serve) 


Somebody’s been till 
Roun to ye wha (whisper) 
Said birdies war seen till 
E’en whan they fa’! 


After the reading of the poem, Sir Gilbert and 
Lady Galbraith withdrew, and went towards 
the new part of the house, where they had their 
rooms. On the bridge, over which Ginevra 
scarcely ever passed without stopping to look 
both up and down the dry channel in the rock, 
shelingered as usual, and gazed from its windows. 
Below, the waterless bed of the burn opened out 
on the great valley of the Daur; above was the 
landslip, and beyond it the stream rushing down 
the mountain. Gibbie pointed up to it. She 
gazed awhile, and gave a great sigh. Heasked 
her—their communication was now more like 
that between two spirits : even signs had become 
almost unnecessary —what she wanted or missed. 
She looked in his face and said, “ Naething but 
the sang o’ my burnie, Gibbie.” He took a small 
pistol from his pocket, and put it in her hand; 
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then, opening the window, signed to her to fire 
it. She had never fired a pistol, and was a 
little frightened, but would have been utterly 
ashamed to shrink from anything Gibbie would 
have her do. She held it out. Her hand trembled. 
He laid his upon it, and it grew steady. She 
pulled the trigger, and dropped the pistol with a 
little cry. He signed to her to listen. A moment 
passed, and then, like a hugely magnified echo, 
came a roar that rolled from mountain to moun- 
tain, like a thunder drum. The next instant, the 
landslip seemed to come hurrying down the 
channel, roaring and leaping: it was the mud- 
brown waters of the burn, careering along as if 
mad with joy at having regained their ancient 
course. Ginevra stared with parted lips, delight 
growing to apprehension as the live thing 
momently neared the bridge. With tossing 
mane of foam, the brown courser came rushing 
on, and shot thundering under. They turned, 
and from the other window saw it tumbling 
headlong down the steep descent to the Lorrie. 
By quick gradations, even as they gazed, the 
mud melted away ; the water grew clearer and 


clearer, and in a few minutes a small mountain- 
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river, of a lovely lucid brown, transparent as a 
smoke-crystal, was dancing along under the 
bridge. It had ceased its roar and was sweetly 
singing. 

“Let us see it from my room, Gibbie,” said 
Ginevra. 

They went up, and from the turret window 
looked down upon the water. They gazed 
until, like the live germ of the gathered twi- 
light, it was scarce to be distinguished but by 
abstract motion. 

“It’s my ain burnie,” said Guinevra, “an’ 
it’s ain auld sang! I'll warran’ it hasna for- 
gotten a note o’ ’t! Eb, Gibbie, ye gie me a’ 
thing !” 

“Gien I was a burnie, wadna I rin!” sang 
Gibbie, and Ginevra heard the words, though 
Gibbie could utter only the air he had found 
for them so long ago. She threw herself into 
his arms, and hiding her face on his shoulder, 
clung silent to her silent husband. Over her 
lovely bowed head, he gazed into the cool 
spring night, sparkling with stars, and shadowy 
with mountains. His eyes climbed the stairs of 


Glashgar to the lonely peak dwelling among the 
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lights of God; and if upon their way up the 
rocks they met no visible sentinels of heaven, 
he needed neither ascending stairs nor descend- 
ing angels, for a better than the angels was 
with them. 


THE END. 
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ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. HepwortH Drxon. 


Seconp Epirion. Volumes I. and I. Demy 8vo. 30s. To be 
completed in 2 more volumes. 


CONTENTS OF VOLS. I AND IL—Castle Hill, Norman Keep, First King's House, 
Lion Heart, Kingless Windsor, Windsor Won, Geoffrey Plantagenet, Windsor 
Lost, The Fallen Deputy, The Queen Mother, Maud de Bravse, The Barons’ 
War, Second King’s House, Edward of Carnarvon, Perot de Gaveston, Isabel 
de France, Edward of Windsor, Crecy, Patron Saints, St. George, Society of 
St. George, Lady Salisbury, David King of Scots, Third King's House, Ballad 
Windsor, The Fair Counfess, Richard of Bordeaux, Court Parties, Royal Favour. 
ites, Rehearsing for Windsor, In the Great Hall, Simon de Burley, Radcote 
Bridge, A Feast of Death, Geoffrey Chaucer, At Winchester Tower, St. George's 
Chapel, The Little Queen, At Windsor, Duchess Philippote, The Windsor Plot, 
Bolingbroke, Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Captive Little Queen, A New 
Year's Plot, Night of the Kings, Dona Juana, Constance of York, The Norman 
Tower, The Legal Heir, Prince Hal, The Devil's Tower, In Captivity Captive, 
Attempt at Rescue, Agincourt, Kaiser Sigiamund, The Witch Queen, Sweet 
Kate, The Maid of Honour, Lady Jane, Henry of Windsor, Richard of York, 
Two Duchesses, York and Lancaster, Union of the Roses. 


“¢ Royal Windsor’ follows in the same lines as ‘ Her Majesty's Tower,’ and aims 
at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 
Windsor Castle. Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 
liked ‘Her Majesty's Tower’ will find these volumes equally pleasant reading.”— 
Atheneum. 


“A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English 
history; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject."—Morning Post. 


‘“‘Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. ‘Royal Windsor’ 
is eminently a popular work, bristling with anecdotes and amusing sketches of 
historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
The story is brightly told; nota dull page can be found. Mr. Dixon is to be congra- 
tulated on having put so much information into so agreeable a shape."—£.raminer. 


“These volumes will quickly find favour with the widest and most inclusive circle 
of readers. From the first days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. 
Dixon tells the story of this famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigor- 
ous way.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘““Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in ‘Royal Windsor.’ His 
exploration of the Tower of I.ondon for a similar purpose, and the curious and care 
ful researches which his study of that fatal fortress occasioned, had furnished him 
with an abundance and variety of materials for his present monograph on an 
ancient keep and palace of the English Monarchy. Under the sanction of the Queen, 
he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most searching and complete investiga- 
tion of the Royal House and every other part of Windsor Castle, in and out, above 
ground and below ground.”—Daily News. 


‘** Royal Windsor’ is a worthy companion to ‘Her Majesty's Tower.’ It brings 
before the reader with no less fidelity the splendid pageants of history, and it gives 
an animated series of tableaux, the characters in which are so life-like that they 
seem again to pass in very flesh and blood before our eyes.” —Sunday Times. 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By M. 


BretrsamM-Epwarps, Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 
1 vol., 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 


Lizvur.-CoLonku E. S. Bripezs, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 
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LONDONIANA. By Epwarp WaALForD, M.A., 


Author of “ The County Families,” &. 2 volumescrown 8vo. 21s. 


‘“Mr. Walford has supplied us with a highly interesting and entertaining book. 
It bristles with anecdotes and amusing sketches. The style is vivid, graphic, and 
dramatic, and the descriptions are given with a terseness and vigour that rivet 
the attention of the reader. The historian, the antiquarian, and the lover of ro- 
mance wil! combine in pronouncing ‘Londoniana’ one of the most readable books 
of the day.”—Court Journal. 

‘These highly amusing and interesting volumes are brimful of accurate inform- 
ation.” —Messenyer. 


RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA, with a 
Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By 
J. W. BoppamM-WuHetTHAM, Author of “ Across Central America,” 
&c. 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. 15s. (In June.) 


THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, 


from the French of L. WiksEngER, by Coartotre M. Yones, Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“M. Wiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and re- 
search shown in this work. He has drawn largely on the French Archives, the 
Public Record Office, and British Museum, for information contained in original 
documents, to some of which notice is directed for the first time. M. Wiesener's 
work is well worth translating, for it is most interesting as showing the education 
and circumstances which tended to form the character of that extraordinary 
queen. Miss Yonge appears to have successfully accomplished the task which she 
has undertaken.” —Athenzwum, 

“ An excellent and interesting book. M. Wiesener has worked conscientiously 
and carefully from original sources.”—Academy. 

‘‘M. Wiesener’s volumes are a valuable contribution to an interesting chapter of 
our history, and we cordially thank Miss Yonge for introducing them in an 
English dress to a wider circle of readers. The book is full of solid information, 
but never dull, and the lively and agreeable style is often picturesque, and some- 
times rises to dramatic intensity.”—£zaminer. 

‘““M. Wiesener has done great service to English history in this book, so admir- 
ably translated and edited by the author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ The story of 
the youth of Elizabeth is one of the most interesting possible."—Mornitng Post. 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of JoHn 
Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of “ JoHN Hatirax.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. With Portrait. 21s. 


“This is, in many respects, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tions, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but high-strung and 
ambitious soul. His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feel- 
ing, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly language.”—Guardian. 

‘“‘Mrs. Craik has related a beautiful and pathetic story—a story of faith and 
courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
under other circumstances have won 2 place in literature. The story is one worth 
reading.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Jn these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so touching, 
80 marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could produce. Few more pathetic 
or more instructive volumes have fallen in our way."—Morning P. 

‘We strongly recommend our readers to procure this charming book, not only 
because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and ul 
heart of the talented authoress, but because the subject matter in i is of 
absorbing interest.”"—Church Review. 
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THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 
OF LOUIS XV. By ALEXANDER BAILLIE CocuRanE, M.P. 1 vol. 


demy 8vo. 15s. 
‘* We sincerely hope Mr. Cochrane's book will meet with the popular reception 
it merits. It is a most valuable contribution to dramatic literature. All members 
of the profession should read it."—Morning Post. 


‘In this handsome volume Mr. Cochrane gives us a new work ona most attract- 
ive subject, which will be perused with keen interest by thousands of readers. It is 
written in 9 style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting. The variety of scenes 
described in this pleasant volume, the historical personages and dramatic artists 
crowded on the canvas, and the truthful account of the French stage, form an in- 
tellectual treat of the highest order. ‘The Théatre Francais ' will take its place 
among the best standard works of the day, and find its way into every well-selected 
library, fully sustaining the reputation of its skilfal author.”—Court Journal. 


CONVERSATIONS wit M. Tarers, M. Guizot, 


and other Distinguished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 
Smpson. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


Among other persons whose conversations are recorded in these volumes are 
King Leopold; the Duc de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Cor- 
celle, Daru, Flahault, Kergolay, Montalembert; Generals Lamoricitre and 
Chrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampétre, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
Bouffet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, Duchatel, Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hauranne, Léon Faucher, Frére-Orban, Grim- 
blot, Guizot, Lafitte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, Mérimée, 
Mignet, Jules Moh], Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, Quételet, Rémusat, Rogier, 
Rivet, Rossini, Horace Say, Thiers, Trouvé-Chauvel, Villemain, Wolowski; 
Mesdames Circourt, Cornu, Ristori, &. 


“ This new series of Mr. Senior's ‘Conversations’ has been for some years past 
known in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important. Mr. Senior had a social 

sition which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 

aris. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
conversations which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprising accuracy, and then handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest. There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life—are all discussed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact.” —Athenzum. 


“The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of 
celebrity and eminence.”—Saturday Review. 


“These conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1860, and will be found to 
refer to some of the most interesting public events of our time—the Revolution of 
1848, the Crimean War, the French Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian campaign of 1859. Besides these great 
public occurrences of European celebrity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men and things by 

ersons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France, England, and 
ussia, is as interesting now as when it was first uttered.”"”—Standard, 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 
OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hepworrs Dreen. 
Second Edition. Vols.1&2. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


“In two handsome volumes Mr. Dixon here gives us the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subiect The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written..... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history.”— 
Athenzum. 

“In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest end»wments. It is obvicus that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight."—Morning Post. 

“ The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixor 
for his clever and original work, ‘ History of two Queens.’ The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information—in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic— 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power.""—Daily News. 


VOLS. III. & IV. or tHe HISTORY OF TWO 
QUEENS: CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepworth Drxon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 30s. 
Completing the Work. 


* These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ‘ History of two Queens’ will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers, Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthra!ling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn’s story affords 
a happy illustration of the author’s vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library."—Post. 

“Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect." —Daily News. 


HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 


Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Drxon. A NEw Lipraky Eprtion. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s. 

““Mr. Dixon’s ‘ William Penn’ is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon’s recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England.”"—Ezaminer. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworrs Drxon. Third 


Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 
“Mr. Dixon’s book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves todo so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect."—Saturday Review. 


THE SWITZERS. By W. HerwortH Drxon. 


Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 
; avelys etal and ene novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, lik 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."—Datly News. eee eee 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 


TON; With some Passages from Her Diary. By E. HENEAGE 
Dering. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


Among other persons mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brougham, 
Macaulay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Rogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanque, Warburton, 
Harness, Chantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. Ullathorne, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Norton, &. 


“Lady Chatterton’s Diary gives a sketch of society during a well known but 
ever-interesting period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having furnished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life."—Atheneum. 

‘In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volume.”—John Bull. 

“In this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
vivid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming reminiscences."—The Tablet . 


HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Bios, FonTAINEBLEAU, 


VINCENNES. By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. lvol.8vo. 15s. 
“A very interesting volume.”—Times. 
**A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.”— Atheneum, 
“This book is bright, pleasant reading.”"—British Quarterly Review. 
‘‘A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
and colour.”—Morning Post. 
‘*A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer.”—The World. 


THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS: An Account or 


Lorpv DuFFERIN’s TouR THROUGH BritisH COLUMBIA IN 1876. By 
MotyneEux St. JOHN. 2 vols. crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 
Dufferin. 21s. 

“Mr. St. John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 
in a very successful visit. His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 
the general reader,” — Times. 

“Mr. St. John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin’s great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
some entertainiag stories.’ —Spectacor. 


A MAN OF OTHER DAYS: Recollections of the 


MaRQuis DE BEAUREGARD. Edited, from the French, by CHARLOTTE 
M. YonceE, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ The ‘man of former times’ whose biography is now introduced to our notice, 
will be remembered by all who have read the correspondence of Count Joseph de 
Maistre. A Savoyard by birth, M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see 
the last years of the Monarchy, the Revolution, and the early promise of General 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the 
time when it was perhaps the most brilliant; and it is amusing to accompany our 
hero to Mme. Geoffrin’s salon, where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, 
Cochin, and many others, discourse literature, art, and philosophy. Sent off to 
Paris for the purpose of finishing his education by mixing with all the choice 
spirits of the day, young Costa writes home brilliant descriptions of the sights he 
has seen and the company to which he has been introduced. The variety of scenes 
described in these pleasant memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the 
canvas, and the account of the noble struggle of Savoy against the French Repub- 
lic, give to the whole work a dramatic interest which derives additional charm 
from the character of the Marquis himself—a character in which high principle, 
genuine wit, and patriotism are happily blended together.”—Saturday Review. 
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VOLS. I. & Il. OF HER MAJESTYS TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 30s. 


From tae Trwes:—" All the civilized world—English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worm 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in due succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. Iu conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both 
volumes are decidediy attractive, and throw much light on our national history.” 


VOLS. II. & IV. or HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Zhird 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


“These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Raleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's."—Standard 


A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY, from the Papers of CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON, of Dul- 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by JoHN CoRDY JEAFFRE- 
son, Author of ‘A Book about Doctors,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“Two volumes of very attractive matter :—letters which illustrate agriculture, 
comnierce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 
details which are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with singular 
freshness from private letters.”—Atheneum. 

“Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Reresby.”"—Notes and Queries. 

“In the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost in- 
calculable value. Every historical student ought to make himself acquainted 
with these two very delightful volumes."—Morning Post. 


MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, From 1809 To 


1816. By Cuartes Lortus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 


late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

“Tt was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of ‘the old war,’ which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in ‘Peter Simple,’ while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest days. During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persons. Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Regent, and William IV., he was brought in 

ersonal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Duc D'Angouléme, Lord William 

entinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often read.""—Standard. 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lorp 
WittiaM Prrt Lennox. Sgoonp Series. 2 volumes demy Svo. 30s. 


Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are—The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold; the Dukes of Wellington and Beau- 
fort; the Earla of Durham and Carlisle; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jerdan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Colman, The Kembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Kean, Yates, Harley; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani, Grassini, Rachel, &c. 


“This new series of Lord William Lennox’s reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page.’—Court Journal. 


COACHING ; With ANECDOTES OF THE RoAD. By 
Lorp Wi.itam Pitt LENNox, Author of ‘ Celebrities I have 
Known,” &c. Dedicated to His Grace the DUKE oF BEAU- 
FORT, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


“Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches, Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


LIFE OF MOSCHELES; wItH SELECTIONS FROM 
HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wire. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 


“ This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czerny, 
Spontini, Rossini, Auber, Halévy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persiani, 
Malibran, Paganini, Rachel, Ronzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schréder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ‘ Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Ruben- 
stein, Dr. von Biilow, Litolff, &., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit. He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Barnett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &c. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes.”"—Athenzsum. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS—Continued. 


WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 
THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to THE QUEEN. 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 


“These letters, the work of a pure and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly superior to the average of what is called religious 
literature."— Atheneum. 

“The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
anid fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is ndded a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, ‘E. H. P.’, givesa very faithful outline of the life." —British 
Quarterly Review. 

“This tuuching and most comforting work is dedicated to THE QUEEN, who took 
® gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
fuund comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may protit by it. A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined."—Standard. 

** These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit.”—Graphice. 


OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 
ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2% vols. 8vo. 30s. 


“This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. The style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide, and the portrait-painting artistic."°—John Bull. 


LIFE or THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 
Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, SpenckR WaL- 
POLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 


“Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography willtake 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completeness.”—Morning Post. 


MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 
GUTHRIE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. With Dlustrations. 21s. 


‘Written with intelligence and ability."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A pleasantly written book. Mrs. Guthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who know India, and 
those who do not, may read her work with pleasure and profit.”"—Standard. 


ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bop- 


DAM-WHETHAM, Author of “ Pearls of the Pacific,” &c. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. 


“Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A bright and lively account of interesting travel. We have not met anywhere 
@ truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundings.”—Globve. 


MY LIFE, rrom 1815 T0 1849. By CHARLES LoFTus, 


formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of “‘My Youth by Sea and Land.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend as 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read."—Standard, 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS—Continued. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 
Rev. A. G. L’Esrraneg, Author of ‘‘The Life of the Rev. W. 


Harness,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
“This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing like a proper appreciation of its value we must refer our readers to the book 


itself."—John Bull. 
‘“‘A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antiquarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into every 


well-selected library.” —Messenger. 


RECOLLECTIONS or COLONEL DE GONNE- 
VILLE. Edited from the French by CHarLoTtrE M. YOonGE, 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

“This very interesting memoir brings us within the presence of Napoleon L, 
and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire, and its 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charac- 
teristic. The work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Na- 
poleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the 

Revolution of July, 1830."—Zhe Temes. 


THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT “YTENE.” 

By W. J.C. Moens, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 
“This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 

interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 
Moens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers."—Sporting Gazette. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
“This book is readable and amusing from first to last. No one ought to be 
without it. Racy anecdotes coruscate on every page.”—Aorning Post. 


COSITAS ESPANOLAS; or, EVERY-DAY LIFE IN 
Spain. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of “ Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes.” Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boppam- 


WuHetuHaM. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations. 15s. 
“The literary merits of Mr. Whetham’s work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies.” —Athenwum, 


TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 
By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 15s. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 


OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
“A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."—Datly News. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. By Lapy Ciementina Davies. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 


“Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting matter.”—FPost. 


THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 
Author of ‘ The Ladye Shakerley.” Il vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 


SIR GIBBIE. By Grorczt Mac Donatp, LL.D., 
Author of “ David Elginbrod,” “ Robert Falconer,” &. 3 vols. 


ge tera By Georaiana M. Crarx. 3 vols. 
(In June.) 


GLENMAVIS. By Aenes Smirn, Author of “Effie 
Maxwell,” &. 3 vols. (Jn June.) 


GENISTA. By Mrs. RANvoupnH, Author of ‘“Gen- 
tianella,” ‘Wood Anemone,” &c. 3 vols. 


ORANGE LILY. By the Author of “ Queenie,” Kc. 
2 vols, 21s. 
“This pleasant tale makes from the outset a delightful impression." —Messenger. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F.W. Rosrnson, 


Author of ‘Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Any work from F. W. Kobinson must ever be welcomed by all readers of 
works of fiction, and ‘Coward Conscience ’ will udd not a little to the writer's 
reputation. It is the production of a keen and kindly observer of men and 
manners, and it displays a subtle analysis of character, as well as a breadth of 
observation, which are remarkable. ‘The plot is deeply interesting, and the 
artistic skill of its construction is marked enough to give a vitality and realism to 
the dramatis persone. Genuine pathos, quiet, sustained humour, fine imaginative 
power, and vivid and natural descriptions characterise every page.” —Court Journal 


° > 
RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,’ 
“ Mignon,” &c. Zhird Edition. 3 vols. 

“An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, and written with more than usual 
spirit and ability. It is well worth reading. This interesting and brilliant book is 
likely to add very considerably to the author's well-established reputation.”— 
Morning Post. 

“* Rhona’ is a genuine success; one of the best novels that has been written for 
many years, and one which will live. The characters are drawn with force, the 
dialogue is easy and the plot is full of originality and power."—Court Journal. 


ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. CasHeL HOEY, 
Author of “Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vols. 

‘““We warmly recommend this very readable, well written, and exciting novel. 
The story is charmingly natural, and the characters have an air of life and 
reality.”"—Morning Post. 

“This interesting story is full of bright and graphic touches, and the main con- 
ception is very striking.”—Spectator. 

“ This novel will add to Mrs. Hogy's high literary reputation. The plot is inter- 
esting and the incidents dramatic. It is a true picture of life." —Court Journal. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macponettz, Author 
of “For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 

“There is a thoroughly healthy tone about Mrs. Macdonell’s work, and, what is 
more, the book is pleasant and interesting. It is rarely that a book is found 
written with more intelligence and more refined art."—<Athenwum. 

“The delicacy. power, and truth which pervades every page, the high spirit in which 
it is written, and the deep insight of human nature, cannot fail to render ‘Quaker 
Cousins ’ one of the most popular standard books of the day."—Court Journal. 

‘* An exceedingly well written novel. The characters are drawn by a hand at 
once firm and delicate, while both the humour and the pathos of the story are 
managed with unusual grace and success."—Johkn Bull. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 


THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 


St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A wonderfully pleasant story. There are some very good sketches of character 
in the book, traced with the author's usual quiet humour.”—John Bull. 

“The reader cannot fail to have a kindly feeling towards the author of ‘St. 
Olave's,’ for her writing shows refinement, and, if it is not impertinent to say so, a 
very estimable character. Nobody could be the worse for reading ‘The Last of 
Her Line,’ and every reader will derive a certain amount of pleasure from it.”"— 
slthenseum,. 

‘Those who can appreciate playful wit and kindly humour, who can be touched 
by true pathos, those to whom a clever and a pretty story is an intellectual treat, 
will find it as impossible as we have done to lay down this novel until they have 
finished it.”"—Standard. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 


Author of “A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A powerful and interesting novel, well written, and with an absorbingly excit- 
ing and admirably worked out plot. It will surely be a popular success.” —Post. 
‘+A Fatal Passion’ is the most interesting and exciting work of fiction that has 
appeared for many a long day. The characters are thoroughly original and cleverly 
delineated.” —Court Journal. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Gerorce Mac 
DonaD, LL.D., Author of “ David Elginbrod,” ‘“‘ Robert Falconer,” 
* Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. : 
‘We recommend ‘ Paul Faber’ warmly as a book of a very high order by a man 
of true genius.”—Spectator. 
“A capital and most striking story. It bears, like all the author writes, the stamp 
of genius.”—Contemporary Review. 


THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. C. 


STIRLING, Author of “A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A readable story."—Athenceum. 
‘Miss Stirling is at her best in her descriptions of Scotch life and customs.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A charming novel To nineteen readers out of twenty the interest of the book 
will be absorbing.” —Scotsman. 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. RowseEuu. 3 vols. 


“A pleasant story.”—Atheneum. 

“This tale is romantic and interesting.”—Standard. 

“This novel deserves popularity. It is often thrillingly interesting. The charac- 
ters are portrayed with considerable skill and power.’—Morning Post. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. OxipHant, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Mrs, Oliphant’s last novel has merits which will recommend it to the general 
public, and it should be hailed with something like enthusiasm by all who happen 
to have, like Sir Ludovic Leslie, ‘a warm heart for Fife.’ A prettier Scotch story 
it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its humour and picturesqueness of 
its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There is not a character 
without individuality from one end of the book to the other.” —Athenzum. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. MoLes- 


wortTsH, Author of The Cuckoo Clock,”&c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
‘* We have read ‘ Hathercourt Rectory ' with not a little plessure. The tone of 
the book is healthy throughout."—Saturday Review. 


MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 


Marti, Author of “ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius is apparent in every 
page.” —Ezaminer. 
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Under the Especial Patronage of Ber Majesty. 
Published annually, in One Vol., royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE, 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
THE FORTY-EIGHTH EDITION FOR 1879 I8 NOW BEADY. 


Lopek’s PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Historical View of the Peerage. The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lords. Ireland, and the Colonies. 


English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood Royal 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 


The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 
Alphabetical! List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 
Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers. usually borne by their Eldeat 
S 


ons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs.; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 


Lady. 
noe alphabotically arranged and trans- 


“This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 


ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a@ most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.”’"—TZtmes. 

“‘Lodge’s Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.”—Spectator. 

‘““A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day.”—Post. 

“The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. Itis the standard 
authority on the subject.” —Standard. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POYNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 
1. SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 


“The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful uudertaking. 
‘Nature and Human Nature’ is one of the best of Sam Slick’s witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Posi. 


2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


“This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man—a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." —Zzaminer. 


3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 


“Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
ita reverent and serious spirit."—Quarterly Review. 


4. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


“** Nathalie’ is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant.”—A thenxum. 


5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


‘“* A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, trne-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so.” —Ezaminer. 


6. ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


“A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed.”-Post, 


7. SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 
| INSTANCES. 


“The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott’s or Bulwer'’s Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration.”"— Messenger. 


8. CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUR POPES. 


“A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special] subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination.”—A thenxum. 


9. A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“In ‘A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect." — Atheneum. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


10. THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By LEIGH HUNT. 


“A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." —Zzraminer. 


1. MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 


“We Beane all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming.”—Athenzum, 


12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 


“The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give 
tnformation while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.”—£zaminer. 


13. DARIEN. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 


“This last production of the author of ‘The Crescent and the Cross’ has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.”— 


14. FAMILY ROMANCE. 
BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
“It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book.”— Standard. 


15. THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
“The ‘ Laird of Norlaw' fully sustains the author's high reputation.”—Sunday 7imes. 


16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 


‘Mra, Gretton's book is interesting, and fall of opportune instraction.”—TZimes. 


17. NOTHING NEW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. és 
“ ‘Nothing New’ displays all those superior merits which have made ‘John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day.” — Post. 


18. FREER’S LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET. 


“Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
a? and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.”—Posé. 


9, THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 


BY a AUTHOR OF ““MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.” 
“Tf asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between ‘John Halifax ’ and 
4The Caxtons.’"— Standard, 


20. THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 
BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
‘“‘ A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm."—Jilustrated News. 


21. ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
‘+6 Adele’ is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting.”—Athensum. 


22. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“These ‘Studies from Life’ are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
ook will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."—Saturday Reviere. 


23. GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 


“We commend ‘Grandmother's Money’ to readers in search of a good novel The 
echaracters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting.” —Athensswm. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS, 


BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
“A delightful book.”—Athenzum. ‘A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.” Lancet. 


25. NO CHURCH. 
“We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.” —Athenzsum. 
26. MISTRESS AND MAID. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


‘A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instrac- 
tive."—Atheneum. “A charming tale charmingly told.”"—Standard. 


27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 


“¢TLost and Saved’ will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel.”"—TZinza. 
“A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.”"—Zraminer. 


28. LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 
AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


“The merits of ‘Les Miserables’ do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."—Quarterly Review. 


29. BARBARA’S HISTORY. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


“It is not often that we light upon a novel of 80 much merit and interest as ‘ Barbara's 
History.’ It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture, It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. Itis a book which the world will like.”"—Zimes. 


30. LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
“A good book on a most interesting theme.” —7tmes. 
‘A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 


in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction ,interest, and consolation.”—Saturday Review. 


31. ST. OLAVE’S. 


“This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '—Athenceum. 


32. SAM SLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
“Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize.” —Post. 
33. CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce ‘Christian's 
Mistake’ a novel without a fault.”"—TZimes. 


34. ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 


BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 


“No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last.” —Atheneum. 


35. AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


“* Agnes’ is @ novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant’s former works.”—Athenorum. 
“A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers.”—Post. 


36. A NOBLE LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of ‘John Halifax’ speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life.”—#zaminer. 
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37. NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well.”—Zimes. 
““We recommend every one who feels any ee in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book.” —Saturday 


38. ROBERT FALCONER. 
BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 


*¢ Robert Falconer’ is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest. It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts end feelings." —Athenceum. 

39. THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

“‘The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author’s reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.—Athenzum. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 
BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 


“A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour.”—Quarterly Review. 


41. DAVID ELGINBROD. By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


“The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers.” —TZ¥mes. 


42. A BRAVE LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit,”"—Ezaminer. 


43. HANNAH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


‘* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure ofa 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."—Standard. 


44, SAM SLICK’S AMERICANS AT HOME. 


“This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.”—Standard. 


45. THE UNKIND WORD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“The author of ‘John Halifax’ has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work.”—Uniied Service Magazine. 


46. A ROSE IN JUNE. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


“+ A Rose in June’ is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even ‘ The Chronicles of Carlingford.' "—Z¥mes. 


47, MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POYNTER. 


“There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader.”—Ttmes. 


48. PHOEBE, JUNIOR. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


“This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phobe is excellently drawn.”—TZimes. 


49. LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 


“A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette.”—Spectator. 
* This book is well written, and of thrilling interest."—Academy, 
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